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FROM THE EDITOR 


I’m writing from Atlanta, Georgia, 
where I moved shortly following the 
publication of the last issue of 
Exponent II. 


After working at the Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, Boys & Girls Club for 
the past twelve years, I accepted a 
position with Boys & Girls Clubs of 
America, where I'll be working with 
clubs throughout the country to 
improve their education programs. 


So although I haven’t had much time 
for reflection, I thought I’d say good- 
bye to editing Exponent II by telling 
you what I've learned during the 
experience. 


With Exponent women, | have usually 
felt like I can say what I’m thinking 
without fear of being judged. It’s 
sometimes scary for me to say what I 
think; I’m afraid my idea might be 
unpopular or I might end up being 


wrong. I know that I might change 
what I think, and if someone judges 
me on that one comment alone, she 
won't have the whole Jenny picture. 
But I have found that when I speak 
about what’s occupying my thoughts 
in a place like Exponent II where | 
don’t feel judged, I come closer to 
knowing what I want and who Iam. 


I’ve also started to learn how to with- 
hold judgment about others. When | 
sit with and talk to women who are 
telling the truth about themselves, | 
feel love and compassion. Even when 
it’s hard to hear what they have to 
say, I’m proud of them and want 
them to be their best selves. 


I've learned that this planet — 
including the Mormon Church —are 
full of people who think and live in 
many different ways. Instead of 
judging or measuring, I have started 


to enjoy witnessing as people walk 
their own life paths, walking along- 
side when we are going the same 
direction and waving when we're not. 


Asking for help has always been hard 
for me. However, while editing 
Exponent II V’ve taken some small 
steps toward getting the help I need. 
On the occasions when I have been 
able to say, “I cannot do this by 
myself and here are the ways you can 
help me,” people have stepped in. 


Thanks to those of you who joined in 
after (and sometimes before) I asked 
for help. 


Thank you also to all the women who 
create this paper (that’s all of us). | 
look forward to learning more about 
myself and you every time Exponent II 
arrives in my mailbox. 


Jenny Atkinson 


Submissions to Exponent II 


Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts will not be 


Contribute to Exponent II. We welcome personal essays, 
articles, poetry, fiction, and book reviews for consideration. 
We focus on—but do not print exclusively — manuscripts 
that are women- and Mormon-related. We publish the 
work of experienced as well as beginning writers and have 
editors who are glad to assist authors through the 
writing process. If possible, please send your 
submissions on IBM compatible or Mac disks. Include 
your name, address, phone number, and, when available, 
your e-mail address. You can also e-mail submissions to us 
at ExponentlI@aol.com. If sending us hard copy, please 
doublespace your manuscript and write on one side only. 
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returned. 


We are always looking for artwork and photography to use 
for covers and illustrations in Exponent IT. Send slides or 

copies of your work for consideration. If you are interested in 
illustrating articles, please contact us for specific assignments. 


To submit please write, fax, or e-mail: 


Exponent II 

P.O. Box 128 

Arlington, MA 02476 

fax: (781) 646-0248 

e-mail: Exponentl/@aol.com 
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HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


I've checked the “Head of House- 
hold” box on my tax forms the past 
two years. The description is true; it 
fits the life that I am living. I am the 
independent, self-supporting 
individual that contributes to my 
household budget of one person: me. 


When I was a little girl, | always 
thought that I would be married at the 
age of twenty-four because my 
mother married my father at that age. 
It seemed to be a respectable age for 
matrimony — old enough to have 
eraduated from college, perhaps even 
to have served a mission. | thought 
that at twenty-four I would be an 
adult, ready to marry a fellow adult, 
and start a life together with him. 
Having graduated from college over 
two years ago, I find myself in a place 
that I did not anticipate in my child- 
hood dreams of the future. I must 
embark on the adventure of 

creating my life alone. 


I relish some of the challenges 
of my independent life. I love 
earning my own paycheck and 


appropriate time to put money down 
on a condominium or even a house. 
Shouldn’t someone else be involved in 
this mammoth decision? It is both 
frightening and exhilarating to have 
the one and only unanimous vote in 
my life-decision making: How long 
will I stay in this job? How long will I 
live in this city? When will I go to 
graduate school? 


Independence is, at times, 
uncomfortable. 


After I graduated from Oberlin 
College in the spring of 1997, I quickly 
entered a professional training fellow- 
ship program partially to avoid, at 
least for one more year, having to 
decide where I would go and what I 
would do. The fellowship conve- 
niently offered me no autonomy in 
making life-decisions; my home office 


The fact is, not all of the 
single women in the 


making decisions on how I will Church wil| get married in 


and will not spend my money. 
I enjoy living alone, 
surrounded by personal 
belongings that I choose to decorate 
my apartment; coming and going as | 
please; being as messy or as neat, 
loud, or quiet as I want to be in any 
given moment. 


However, I loathe taking care of my 
car; learning about its mechanics has 
been one area of knowledge that I 
have lazily and almost adamantly 
resisted acquiring. Sometimes, I 
muse, it would be so wonderful to 
have a man around to shoulder his 
stereotypical responsibility of taking 
care of the !*@? car. 


I feel unsure about financial planning 
for the future and wonder when is the 
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this life. 


in Washington, D.C., dictated which 
organizations I would work with, 
which cities I would live in, and when 
and where I was to report to seminars, 
conferences, and training sessions. 
The year was entirely mapped out for 
me from Day 1, and I took great 
comfort in the knowledge that on 
September 19, I was expected in the 
offices of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
and then would move on to a new 
residency in Newark, NJ, in January, 
and complete my year-long training in 
Chicago during the summer. The 
temporary nature of this life gave me 
a sense of detachedness, freedom and 


loneliness all at the same time. 


I began attending LDS “singles” 
wards for the first time in my life 
during that year. At Oberlin there 
were only seven active members on 
the campus, and we travelled together 
to a family ward located approxi- 
mately twenty minutes away. In my 
new, transient life, the “Singles Scene” 
seemed to be my best bet for making 
friends quickly and finding activities 
to fill the long evenings and weekends 
after work. In these various wards 
and branches, I was introduced to the 
experiences and attitudes of the late 
twentieth century single Mormon 
woman. 


I found that most of the women my 
age had been on missions, and I had 
not. Some women had decided to 
become endowed regardless of 
impending missions or marriages, but 
based rather purely on their personal 
spiritual convictions. These women 
impressed me with their spiritual 
strength and unflinching leadership in 
the gospel. The men available to them 
always paled by comparison. 


Marriage and courtship were constant 
topics of concern, ridicule, or exasper- 
ation. I remember being appalled as 
one sister prayed for more available 
men to join the branch during the 
closing prayer of a Relief Society 
meeting. One friend had a teacher’s 
certificate and her BA but refused to 
take any job other than substitute 
teaching because she felt she couldn't 
make a career commitment without 
being engaged first. Another woman 
who was approaching the age of 
thirty told me that if she had known 
she wouldn't be married at this stage 
in her life, she would had made very 
different life choices. She looks back 
with regret over her twenties, 
acknowledging that she had been 
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waiting for a man to come into her life 
and make decisions for her. 


On the other end of the spectrum, I 
have met women who have embraced 
careers rather than just holding down 
jobs. The range of talent and career 
interests of the women in my current 
singles ward is impressive. There are 
medical students and Ph.D. 
candidates studying at the University 
of Utah. Many women have careers 
centered around the community: 
nurses, teachers, fundraisers, or public 
servants (such as social workers with 
the DSS and drug-prevention 
agencies). Our Relief Society president 
is an entrepreneur who has started 
her own business and recently began 
traveling around the world for 
various consulting jobs. 


The Relief Society in this ward has not 
had one Home, Personal, and Family 
Enrichment meeting that has taught 
us the art of crocheting an attractive 
toilet seat cover or how to use an 
empty laundry detergent bottle as a 
handy garden hoe. These classes have 
been on stress management and 
meditation, automobile winterizing, 
financial planning, and temple work. 


Sister Sheri Dew’s calling in the 
General Relief Society Presidency has 
made for a very public acknow- 
ledgment of the existence and vital 
contributions of never-married 
women in LDS society. A successful 
businesswoman before her call, Sister 
Dew leads the women of the Church 
with unabashed confidence and 
intelligence. In a recent address to the 
women of my stake, Sister Dew urged 
the sisters not to get “hung up” over 
the marriage issue but rather to focus 
on developing a strong sense of self. 
Her own experiences, frustration, and 
uncertainty regarding marriage made 
her message that much more powerful 
and sincere. 


The fact is, not all of the single women 
in the church will get married in this 
life. The world gender ratio, to say 
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nothing of the odds within the church, 
are squarely against many women 
who hope for temple marriages. Even 
after the grim statistics are faced, 
there remains the serious deficit in the 
area of what I consider to be 
“marriage material” men in our 
world's population. Often when I 
observe the behavior and maturity 
level of our single male counterparts 
in the church, I become truly 


How could the beautiful, 
smart, and talented single 
women of the church be 
dealt such an unfair hand? 


indignant. How could the beautiful, 
smart, and talented single women of 
the church be dealt such an unfair 
hand? Given the lot we have to work 
with, it is no wonder that many 
women choose to remain single. 


I used to think that perhaps if I were a 
size 6 or gorgeous or not quite so out- 
spoken that I would be married by 
now — or at least be entertaining 
offers. Given my dating track record, 
I must not be the type of woman that 
attracts men. Maybe I’m too picky; 
maybe my standards and expectations 
of men are set a little too high. But 
when I stand up in front of my Relief 
Society sisters, I look out over a room 
filled with many different types of 
individuals, each impressive in her 
own way: a petite ballerina, a fearless 
athlete, a ravishingly beautiful model, 
an extremely accomplished musician, 
a creative photographer, an inquisi- 
tive scientist, a wise-cracking comic. 
There is nothing wrong with them. 
There is nothing wrong with me. 


And there is nothing wrong with 
being single. 


Even though I long for intimacy in a 
romantic relationship and for a 


marriage partnership that includes the 
requisite dog and 2.5 children, I find 
that the longer I am single, the more 
content I am to be so. In fact, it is 
more challenging to put up with the 
stigma of singleness than to actually 
live the life of a single woman. When 
I find myself in a cultural hall for the 
wedding reception of a 19-year-old 
second cousin, once-removed who has 
just met (literally) and married the 
Returned Missionary of her 
dreams, I dread the 
inescapable tradition that 
marks me as oh-so 
available. I’m inevitably 
pushed to the front of the 
increasingly diminished 
group of single women by a 
well-meaning relative to 
fight for the bouquet that 
will dub me the lucky “next one to 


yy 


gO. 
Actually, now that I’m one of the only 
single women in my twenties in my 
family, the group of fighting 
femininity has had to be augmented 
by little nine- and ten-year-old girls. I 
usually let them catch the bouquet; 
they'll probably get married before | 
do, anyway. 


When I’m yakking with my hair- 
dresser over the whir of the blow 
dryer, I tell her about how happy I am 
with my job, my ward, my gym, my 
book group, my recreational classes, 
my apartment, my neighborhood, my 
friends, my family, and travel during 
vacations. She smiles and says, “Oh, 
good for you!” but I know that she is 
waiting for news of aman. Men are 
always the juiciest pieces of gossip, 
and I couldn’t possibly be that happy 
and content without one, could I? 


Margaret Dredge moved from Arlington, 
Massachusetts, to Salt Lake City a year 
ago. She is an Associate Director of 
Development for the Utah Symphony. 
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SHOPPING THE PERSONAL ADS 


I take a deep breath and push through 
the doors of the Harvard Coop. 
Across the store among the people 
browsing through the art prints, a 
man slowly turns around as if sensing 
I was there. When he spots me, his 
eyes and face light up with a smile. 
He moves swiftly to my side and I 
realize, This guy thinks he’s 5’6”. If he’s 
5’6”, I've just grown to 5’8”. I don’t want 
to be the one to tell him he has osteo- 
porosis. Maybe accepting dates from men 
ten years older than I am isn’t such a 
good idea. 


I had just entered the nether world of 
dating through the personal ads. At 
age 46, after five years of being 
divorced, I had decided I had to be 
more aggressive if I truly wanted the 
mixed blessing of a man in my life 
again. My career wasn’t any help. | 
taught at a high school that had only 
two eligible men—one still lived with 
his mother and the 
other was manic 
depressive. My 
friends were no 
help. The few 
single men they 
knew were 
bachelors who 
were bachelors for 
a variety of very 
good reasons. The Bachelor *| 
only person I knew 

who knew scads of men was my 
brother —a parole officer. The 
personal ads in The Boston Globe seem 
to offer more possibility. 


When | embarked on this quest, I 
enlisted the help of one of my most 
stable friends. I figured that Bonnie 
could keep me out of trouble. After 
all the pranks we had played as 
counselors at Girls’ Camp, I knew I 
could count on her to sneak behind 
potted palms or even confront a serial 
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killer or two if need be. She okayed 
my first ad: 


A possibility to expand friendship with a 
creative, intelligent, attractive DWF, 46, 
who enjoys bookstores, self-development, 
Masterpiece Theater, art. Seeks honest, 
basically happy professional with a sense 
of humor, n/s [non-smoking]. 


The ad included a coded voice-mail 
number. The worst part of the 
procedure was taping a two-minute 
recording for interested callers to 
respond to. Three gentlemen callers 
materialized over a period of two 
weeks: Len, David, and Clark. 


On the phone, Len turned out to be a 
very gregarious man who was looking 
for a distraction from his job and from 
providing care for his father, who had 
Alzheimer’s. He had been a middle 
school counselor years ago and was 
now working at a mental health clinic. 


His favorite pastimes included watch- 
ing TV sitcoms and videos, calling 
radio talk shows, and going to come- 
dy clubs. He didn’t like museums, 
didn’t read much, and had an adverse 
reaction to born-again Christians and 
women who preferred “gentlemen.” 
From my vantage point, other than 
both working in public schools at one 
point, we had nothing in common. 


As the conversation wore on, my 
skepticism grew. I wondered if he had 
actually read or listened to my ad. If 


so, the content seemed to have eluded 
him. His love of conversation — 
mostly his own—kept us talking for 
an hour. He joked, “I guess you’d 
prefer it if | wore a tweed jacket with 
patches on the elbows and smoked a 
pipe.” I said that except for the pipe, 
the idea had its merits. He finally 
paused to ask, “Well, do you want to 
meet?” I said that being rather new at 
personal ads, at this point I would just 
keep his number and maybe get back 
to him later. (If there is a graceful 
way of rejecting callers, I never did 
master it.) 


David made me laugh. I never 
actually talked to him. He was a 60- 
year-old scientist living in Cambridge 
who was into jogging. His voice on 
the recording was upbeat, but he felt 
compelled to point out to me that 
since he was sixty, that meant he was 
fourteen years older than I. The age 
thing cooled what- 
ever curiosity I 
had. From my 
own observations, 
most of the 
women I knew 
who were older 
when they got 
married or 
married for the 
second time 
wound up with 
men about fifteen years older. My 
own father married a woman of fifty- 
three when he was sixty-eight. He 
had confided to me that many other 
women he had dated were nice but 
old [his age]. I discovered I wasn’t 
ready to give up my own age bias 
even though I could laugh at my 
father for his. 


Artwork: Linda Hoffmann Kimball 


Clark seemed a good possibility. He 
was a bank lawyer, working for the 
FDIC. He had a grown son, traveled 
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to New York and Europe whenever 
possible, and enjoyed museums and 
classical music. Although he was 57, 
he said he spent a lot of time outdoors 
biking along the Charles River. I 
squelched my dismay when he men- 
tioned his height, 5’6", reprimanding 
myself for being stuck on a preference 
for tall men. We decided to meet at 
the Harvard Coop art print depart- 
ment, get lunch, and go walking. 


At 5’5", I didn’t tower over the man, 
but it was evident that his claim to be 
5’6" was wishful thinking. His 
purported athleticism quit after we 
had walked half a mile. His focus 
was on a good lunch. He suggested a 
Thai restaurant, and we spent a 
leisurely hour eating and discussing 
memorable meals. He was moving 
into a new high-rise apartment in 
downtown Boston and had had 
menus from his favorite European 
restaurants framed to go over the 
custom bookcase he had ordered for 
his cookbooks. 


All this chat was fun, but there was no 
chemistry between us. I decided to 
keep this meeting on a purely egalitar- 
ian basis. He seemed shocked when I 
told him we would split the lunch bill. 
“T never intended that!” he protested, 
obviously a man trained in the “old 
school” of chivalry. I just smiled and 
said it was only fair. We strolled 
around Harvard Square to walk off 
lunch and wound up looking at the 
play listings at the American 
Repertory Theatre. He invited me to 
pick a play we could go to. I heard 
Coach Bonnie’s voice saying, “Go 
on—you need the practice.” With 
some misgiving, I accepted but 
declined his offer to pick me up. I 
explained that it would be just as easy 
to meet him at the theater since I lived 
so near public transportation. 


The night of the play, I wondered if I 
had been too wary in turning down 
his offer. It was raining heavily, but I 
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was too vain to wear sensible boots 
instead of my good shoes. Our 
conversation quickly lost its initial 
buoyancy. I found myself groping for 
things to say. My best efforts at 
humor were met with quizzical smiles 
on his part. 


The play turned out to be very 
amusing, and Clark and I laughed in 
the same places. However, I still 
didn’t feel any chemistry between us. 
At some point in the evening, it 
dawned on me whom he reminded 
me of: the rather unnerving photo of 
the wall-eyed French writer Jean Paul 
Sartre that I had tacked up during the 
unit on existentialism at school. 
Ironically, as | grew more uncomfort- 
able, Clark seemed to grow more 
enamored by an illusion that we were 
hitting it off so well. During inter- 
mission he enthused over the next 
production: the Orestia Trilogy —a 
six-hour presentation with a break for 
dinner. I smiled but avoided taking 
the bait. At this point, a Greek tragedy 
would only exacerbate the situation. 


After the play we went for ice cream, 
the rain having subsided to a drizzle 
and both of us well prepared with 
umbrellas. At a cozy table, he 
mentioned what a wonderful smile I 
had. I flashed the results of three 
thousand dollars’ worth of ortho- 
dontia at him again and wondered 
how I could get out of this gracefully. 
My pragmatism intervened, however, 
when he insisted on driving me home. 
It was late, it was wet, and his car was 
right there. 


Clark had only been in Boston a short 
time and was basically unacquainted 
with its suburbs. My focus was 
divided between giving him 
directions and composing a farewell 
speech. One question of his seemed 
so out of context that it caught me off 
guard: “Well, what do you think 
about dating?” I was so nonplused all 
I could muster was “Excuse me?” He 


repeated: “What do you think about 
Haiti?” I’m sure he must have 
wondered why my response to his 
query about the current American 
involvement with that beleaguered 
island was delivered with a giggle. 


When we neared a particularly crucial 
intersection, I told him to pull over. It 
was my intention to point out how he 
would negotiate this spot on his 
return journey. Before I could say 
anything, he put on the brake and 
turned to me with such enthusiasm 
that I thought he was planning an 
ardent embrace. My words were 
almost a shout: “No! Not here! | 
don’t live here! I’m just trying to 
show you how to get back.” When 
we reached my house a few minutes 
later, I took a deep breath and told 
Clark that although I had had a very 
nice time and he seemed a very nice 
person, I didn’t think this was the 
right match. He was deflated and had 
little to say besides a perfunctory 
goodnight. I opened the car door and 
fled. 


I had some pangs of conscience as | 
got ready for bed. The rain outside 
was torrential again, and I imagined 
poor Clark driving around and 
around in a strange neighborhood, 
trying to find his way home after 
being rejected. I promised myself that 
even though honesty was the best 
policy, if l ever found myself in a 
similar situation, I would delay the 
speech until I could give it over the 
phone to avoid spoiling an evening. It 
took a good three months to muster 
the courage to try again. 


... to be continued 


Besides being a DWF, Cheryl Howard 
lives in Arlington, MA, and teaches 
English and Humanities at Winchester 
High School. 
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MAKING A “MARTHA” A “MARY” 


“... But... but you just don’t under- 
stand! The carpets are blanketed with 
dog’s hair. The laundry basket is full. 
The bills are unpaid. I need milk and 
food for my husband's lunches. The 
bed I am building remains half com- 
pleted. I need to keep a better family 
history. “Write, write, write,’ they 
said at Women’s Conference, ‘thirty 
minutes a day at a minimum!’ Beds 
are waiting to be changed, and no one 
has cleaned up after the dogs outside. 


“There are so many things I am 
supposed to do today. I always feel 
pressure to maintain order. I hate 
clutter, unironed clothes, dust 
bunnies, empty cupboards, and dog 
hair! Sister Brown left 600 passenger 
records for data extraction, but surely 
You see that I can’t spend today at the 
Family History Center!" 


I pause, still on my knees, waiting for 
the still small voice to acknowledge 
my lists, my busy schedule, my time 
commitments, my total frustration! I 
expect understanding. I expect relief 
from my commitment to work on 
family history. | had promised my 
son, who is working with me on two 
family lines, that I would send him 
genealogical information tomorrow. 
What was | thinking? The information 
he needs for tomorrow will take 
several precious hours of this busy 
day. 


Instead, I hear with painstaking 
clarity, And Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art care- 
ful and troubled about many things: But 
one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her. 


There it is! Perfect Mary —she always 
gets the blessing! I, a Martha, get the 
chastisement! I dislike that scripture! 
Someone has to be a Martha! We are 
those who get the dirty work done. 
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We are those who prepare meals, 
clean the house, care for our children, 
the neighbor's children, and the chil- 
dren of working mothers. We serve as 
sources of transportation for every- 
thing: children, pets, groceries, rocks, 
firewood, and construction lumber! 


There are willing Marys, happy to sit 
and do the visiting, cheering the 
lonely with their words of encourage- 
ment, listening to the woes of the sick. 
Guilt haunts me when I do not visit 
those whom I know are lonely. I need 
to offer the elderly sister in our ward 
a ride to the store. I have been a 
widow; I know widows need sisters, 
companionship, understanding, and 
love. Because I have always suffered 
from chronic illness, I could offer 
empathy, encouragement, and hope to 
those women. But, please, Lord, do 
not ask me to be a Mary today! 


The brethren have asked us to attend 
the temple at least monthly, exemplify 
excellence in our callings, and attend 
all preparatory meetings. Am I the 
only person running on a twenty-four 
hour clock? 


What about my needs? My heart — my 
very soul—aches to be an accom- 
plished musician. Music makes me 
happy, uplifts, enriches, calms, and 
completes my life. When I oversched- 
ule my time and miss days of practic- 
ing the piano, my spirit droops. I need 
a commitment for at least two hours 
of practice each and every day. 


I can never say, “I loved all nine 
volumes of The Work and the Glory!” I 
have scriptures in the bathroom, bed- 
room, car, and living room. Extra 
minutes find me reading Sunday 
School and Relief Society assignments 
or trying to follow the Prophet's advice 
to read the Book of Mormon daily. 
When would I read one novel, let alone 
nine? 


I go to bed later and later and get up 
earlier and earlier. Still, there is no 
more time! 


I have done the simplify, organize, 
prioritize, chart, card, and envelope 
methods. I’ve dutifully taken notes as 
different Homemaking teachers have 
described methods to clean the house, 
organize the garage, prepare next 
month’s meal menus, fix dinner, do 
the laundry, grocery shop for only 
what is on your list, wash and wax 
the car, clean the yard, and mow the 
grass in only thirty seconds! 


Almost daily someone asks, “How do 
you get so much done?” Conversely, I 
ask myself, “Do I have to accomplish 
this much every day?” My spirit, 
mind, and body cry for rest, peace, 
and relief from constant guilt for all I 
put off until tomorrow! Do other 
women have these daily internal 
conflicts? How do they handle them? 


Still kneeling, I pause to let my mind 
think of yet another way to 
rationalize. Still wanting my own 
way, | ask myself, “. .. Are there more 
questions?” No, my mind has become 
absolutely quiet! I have no more 
arguments. 


Not at all familiar with the sudden 
silence, a strange, nearly palpable, 
uneasiness comes over me. The total 
absence of sound is uncomfortable 
and foreign. A symptom of my kind 
of obsessive compulsiveness is that 
my mind uses a constant internal 
stimulus I call “chatter.” Chatter 
processes, categorizes, and filters 
rapidly fired successions of ideas, 
plans, schedules — the lists my mind 
constantly produces. My daily list of 
things to do includes all my projects, 
whatever materials I need to do them, 
and patterns showing how to do 
them. Another list contains the names 
of those who may need me, for what, 
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where, and when. More lists tell me 
where to go, what to read, what to 
study, and remind me what else I 
wanted to learn and who can teach 
me to master my quests. No matter 
where I am or what else I am doing, 
questions always arise — questions no 
one else even cares about. Why do 
ducks’ feet not freeze in the icy 
waters? Always, always, I find the 
answer to one question only to have 
another present itself. My mind 
cannot rest until I research and find 
satisfactory answers to my questions. 
The lists never really end! 


Chatter quickly processes, accepts and 
re-routes schedules, actually reducing 
stress and frustration. Chatter even 
prioritizes memories without my 
conscious help. Memories that cause 
pain, destruction of my self esteem, or 
unleash unwanted tears are put in 
little boxes filed deep inside, seldom 
willingly opened. Beautiful memories 
of being loved, thoughts that nourish 
the soul, the names of books that stim- 
ulate growth and people who give 
encouragement, reminders of best 
friends, the sound of music, the smell 
of the ocean, the sight of trees, 
streams and skies, memories of ani- 
mals I have loved and lost are left in 
the open—accessible, to be cherished 
again and again. 


The chatter is always there—day and 
night. But never silence, never com- 
plete lack of stimuli! 


Can this unfamiliar, absolute sound- 
lessness, this lack of needing to fight 
back, be what it means to be”... 
humbled; ready to listen?” This 
consideration arouses my insatiable 
curiosity. Who demands this 
undivided attention? What power is 
capable of instantly stopping an 
unconscious lifelong pattern? How 
did the chatter stop? All that remains 
is a curious, clear mind, suddenly 
scared and much too quiet. Is there 
something I need to hear? Is my life 
about to change; or perhaps, the way I 
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perceive living? 


Slowly, I hear again, “. .. And Jesus 
answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: But one thing is 
needful: and Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken 
from her.” For the first time I hear the 
verse without feeling scolded, 
chastised, hurt, and belittled! Listen 
again; hear as though the Savior is 
calling: “Martha— Martha . . . thou are 
careful and troubled about many 
things .. .” 


He understands our bodies. He 
created them in the image of His own. 
The body must have cleanliness for 
health, food for nourishment, shelter 
from the elements, and a place to rest. 
He acknowledges Martha’s sacrifices 
to accomplish, to the best of her abili- 
ty, what she considers daily chores. 
He perceives her concern. She feels 
unable to fulfill all her daily commit- 
ments. He is compassionate with her 
frustration. He knows she wants to 
listen to Him, to savor His words, but 
understands she has no one to help 
her prepare the meal. 


Next, He says: But, one thing is need- 
ful. What is that one thing? 


Could it be putting Him first — above 
all else? 


Where are my priorities? When there 
is a choice, do I choose Him first? No, 
first 1 do my daily chores. If there is 
time —and I still have strength—then | 
follow the advice of the prophets to 
study, ponder, pray, and listen. Only 
when my chores are finishe, am I able 
to serve others willingly. Am I honest- 
ly seeking first the kingdom of God? 


He explains to Martha, “Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.” 


He is gently telling me to store up 
treasures in heaven. I cannot take my 
clean house, organized garage, and 
mowed yard when I am called home 


to report my earthly stewardship. 


He is reminding me all that is 
temporal is temporary. The things we 
spend entire lives working for—our 
homes, furnishings, cars, and cloth- 
ing — those are the same things we 
spend our time organizing, cleaning, 
or storing. Yet, all we have might be 
gone in the blink of an eye. Could I 
have shared more “things” and thus 
gained time for the “good part” Mary 
was getting? Am I living simply, that 
others may simply live? I live in the 
most prosperous yet wasteful country 
in the world. 


Perhaps this is what “softening your 
heart” means. I feel He understands 
the challenges I have with compulsive 
obsessive behaviors. He knows the 
insanity I feel when chaos, clutter, 
noise, and unfinished lists abide. My 
many sins were among those for 
which He atoned. My guilt for 
causing such great suffering has been 
present all my life. With those 
feelings, how can I accept the fact that 
He can still love me? 


He loves me now — enough to show 
me, in a way | can accept, that I am 
working too hard and relying wholly 
on myself. 


It took this frightening, deafening 
silence to teach me that. Because the 
chatter was no longer there, I could 
not rely on it to unconsciously make 
decisions for me. There was no way to 
process the incoming information 
without complete attentiveness to His 
speaking to my spirit. I had to listen. 


I think again of the Mary scripture, 
and this time, I feel no pain, only 
peace. 


My level of commitment will rise. I 
can put the Savior first. I can follow 
through until my own decisions are 
made unconsciously. No longer will I 
weigh out which is more important. I 
know, now, that if I seek first the 
kingdom of God, all things will be 


cont. on page 10 
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Making a “Martha” a “Mary,” cont. 


added to me—maybe not in my time, but He 
will know when the time is right. 


Yes, Father I will do the Family History — 
today. 


Yes, on the way home I will stop and visit 
Sister Bettina; I know she has not felt well. 


Yes, I will get the family history information 
in the mail in the morning, and I thank thee 
for a son who will give himself and his time 
to input the data. 


I know I will need better health and more 
strength to do chores later in the day, which 
means I| have to get more rest. 


I will consider dust a texture, spider webs 
art work, and dog hair a protective coating 
to protect and help the carpet wear longer! 


I will work to make each session at the piano 
more productive. 


I will work more closely with the counselor 
to overcome the compulsive obsessive 
behaviors that have plagued my life forever. 


I will study the Atonement until I can learn 
to accept unconditional love. 


I cannot promise to make all necessary 
changes immediately! We are talking a life- 
time of habits! Each change will take time 
and conscious thought. 


Using my own desire and thy help, this 
Martha can and will become a Mary! 


Susan J. Paul 


We recently learned that, since writing this 
article, Susan J. Paul died from a massive heart 
attack. Her husband, Lenley, assured us that she 
would still want her article published in the 
paper. The mother of eight children, Susan played 
the organ and piano beautifully, did wood- 
working and other crafts, and won many prizes 
for her sewing. She lived in Goldendale, 
Washington. 
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PLENTY 
A Morning Poem at 75 


You do not have to do it again 
any of it. Only if you care to. 


You do not have to hold onto being anyone, anywhere. 


Enough is more than plenty. 


Soft winds and harsh 


have ripened you, sent your breath echoing 


ecstasy and despair. You have only 
to let your fingers 


tell you what you love: 
Tracing an idea across a page, 


putting a ball in flight, 
spanning the back of a newborn, 


touching a beloved cheek, 
finding a fit, 


eschewing an alarm, 
knowing when to let go 


as the pages tear away. 
Sun of morning visible or not, 


your intimate acquaintance with the night 
says only this, this private arrival 


bears forever repeating 
until there is no repeating at all. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
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WHAT WE BEAR WITH GRIEF 


As part of a high school English 
course on crisis and change, I taught 
C. S. Lewis's A Grief Observed, an 
account of the author's feelings after 
his beloved wife died of cancer. My 
students and I carefully studied his 
stunning metaphors and shared our 
own questions about death and God. 
We marveled at Lewis’s writing and 
enjoyed our discussions. When my 
father’s brother died about six years 
ago, I gave this book to his widow. I 
thought it was a kind and appropriate 
gesture. 


Now, after losing a daughter and my 
father, I turn white with shame that I 
did not weep for Lewis and my aunt. 
For me, grief was something that 
inspired beautiful prose and poetry. 
Now it is something that sticks to me 
and collects the dust of mortality; my 
glasses, no matter how many times I 
wash them, will be covered with this 
dust. 


Before I buried my own loved ones, 
other people’s losses made me sad, 
but they did not carve wounds in my 
skin. Now as I weep I wonder how 
others bear their pain. Each day I ask 
the same question about my own 
pain, and daily I face the fact that 
grief has altered me. I have lost not 
only two people I love but also my 
former self. | used to assume that with 
enough will, intelligence, faith, and a 
dose of therapy people could weather 
storms and land safely. Now I know 
that storms change vessels; even if 
they land, they might not be ready for 
much more traveling. And if they are, 
the storms have changed how the 
vessels respond. 


When my father was diagnosed with 


colon cancer, there was no end to my 
appetite for books about alternative 
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cures to cancer, the emotionally 
healing effects of illnesses, and near- 
death experiences. My poor father 
was besieged by dozens of people 
offering him advice and hope, but 
because I am his daughter and was 
having so many powerful and 
reassuring experiences with these 
books, I passed on information and 
shared my growing faith—faith that 
cancer might somehow help my 
emotionally cautious father express 
his feelings; faith that helping him for 
hours upon hours with his memoirs 
would lift his inhibitions and unveil 
the beautiful mysteries of his good- 
ness, patience, and love; faith that spe- 
cial foods, nutritional supplements, 
and prayer would stymie the cancer; 
faith that Betty Jean Eadie, who wrote 
two books on her near-death 
experience, was right: the dead are 
happy to be with their Lord, and they 
can communicate with and influence 
the living. 


While I was being almost reckless 
with my faith, one of my prayers was 
answered: I got pregnant. I hoped that 
my father would live long enough to 
meet my second child. On the morn- 
ing I was scheduled to have my nine- 
teen week ultrasound, I was having 
contractions and went to the hospital 
instead. After thirty-two hours of 
labor, I gave birth to, and lost, 
Savannah. All that I had read during 
my father’s illness about healing and 
eternity were no match for my empty 
womb, lactating breasts, and broken 
heart. Nothing could replace this 
beautiful little girl whose hands 
looked like they might dance well on 
piano keys and whose long torso 
brought to mind images of a strong, 
lean runner racing across a savannah. 


Four months after this loss, my 


father’s kidneys shut down. Two days 
before he died, I asked him to take 
good care of Savannah and to help 
send us another child. He embraced 
me and his eyes shone with promise. 
After I dared to eke out my last 
request—that he visit me on July 28, 
our shared birthday—he said, “Oh 
Mary, don’t get your hopes up. I have 
no idea how things work up there.” 
Despite all of my prayers, cancer was 
killing my father, and his caution was 
still strongly intact. 


Undaunted and stubborn, J still 
embraced what these books had 
promised about visions and angels, 
and, as a result, approached my 
father’s last few days with high 
expectations. | was on duty the night 
he died. His raspy and infrequent 
breaths indicated that death was near. 
I notified my brother Dave and my 
mother. As the three of us sat together 
with my father, it seemed that 
minutes passed between his breaths; 
we wondered whether each of those 
long lapses meant death. Then the end 
came, and we could witness the 
difference —the stillness, the chill, the 
blue tint to his skin. 


I had imagined that my father’s spirit 
would comfort me, or that death 
would cloak me in peace, or that I 
would feel especially close to my 
family. Instead I felt empty, cold, and 
alone. I was devastated, not only 
because my dear father was dead but 
because I felt no shafts of grace or 
light; both the heavens and my heart 
were mute. I am no Betty Jean, who 
talks with God daily and has visions 
almost as often. Most of us are not. 
We are forced to face that our conver- 
sations, physical contact, and intimate 
moments are with the living, not the 
dead, and that those we have buried 
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Grief, cont. 


rarely, if ever, visit us. 

Nonetheless, I have not felt utterly 
abandoned. Three weeks after 
Savannah died, my husband and I 
decided to bury her in his parents’ 
backyard in Wyoming. I spent a night 
and a day away from home to prepare 
for this event. While on this retreat, 
Savannah accompanied me on a walk 
and reassured me that she would 
watch over me and that she was part 
of our family. On Easter morning, as | 
was watching children in an African 
American gospel choir walk up to the 
front of the chapel, I felt her presence 
among them. Perhaps she wanted me 
to know my love for her could 
become a love for all children. On 
Mother’s Day, she whispered to me 
that she remembered I was her 
mother. 


I dream about my father frequently. 
Most of the dreams are about my 
father’s coming back to visit. In them I 
am delighted and surprised he has 
returned and relish holding his hand 
and talking with him. He has not 
visited me as my daughter has, but I 
feel his love and wisdom coursing 
through me. I can remember his wit, 
his chuckle, and his raised eyebrows. 
When I read his letters to me or gaze 
at a photograph, I remember him 
perfectly; death seems theoretical. 


But these occasional moments with 
my daughter and the feelings I have 
about my father are not earthly fare. I 
am a mother of two girls but cannot 
share stories with anyone about one of 
them. I never nursed her or heard her 
cry. She will never be in a family 
photograph. When I miss my father 
and need to ask him a question, I 
cannot pick up the phone and hear his 
voice. I knew that death would be 
difficult and frustrating, but now I 
know what it would feel like to be in 
a desert, desperate for water, with no 
oasis in sight. Even with a promise 
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that there will be water, the thirst in 
the meantime can be scathing and 
sometimes feel life-threatening. We 
are made to be with the living; trying 
to pass time with the dead might 
drive one mad with longing and 
disappointment. My few unexpected 
experiences with the world beyond 
have been exquisite refreshment, but I 
cannot survive on the unpredictable 
habits of the dead nor expect to be the 
same person after loss and grief. 


During my father’s illness and the 
months that followed both his and my 
daughter's deaths, I felt I had to intro- 
duce myself differently —not by my 
name but by my anguish. Even now, 
many months later, I want to tell 
people, “I am often stalked by grief. It 
clings to me when I try to walk and 
lies next to me at night.” Then, 
inexplicably it will vanish. For days I 
feel as though it has finally let go. 
Then suddenly, while | am swimming 
in peaceful water, it grabs my feet and 
pulls me under. Angry and stunned, I 
come to the surface for breath and 
wonder if it will ever again be safe to 
swim, to laugh. 


After my father’s diagnosis, whenever 
I saw an older man, waves of 
nostalgia would come over me. I'd get 
jealous that this man could eat so well 
and calmly, or that this other man 
could take such a long walk, or that 
another could take his grandchild to 
the playground. My father was still 
alive, but I knew he soon would not 
be. Every healthy older man seemed 
so presumptuous, so cavalier about 
being alive. 


Just weeks after we lost our baby, 
John and I ran into an acquaintance 
who was seven months pregnant. She 
rubbed her large belly and spoke 
confidently about the baby’s due date. 
I thought to myself, “That kind of 
assurance comes with innocence.” 
People who have lost a child know 
that nothing can be counted on and 


that the low probability of something 
bad happening (you know the stats — 
1 in 10,000) are meaningless if that 
something happens to you. Seeing 
pregnant women and newborns can 
make me shake, weep, or feel 
nauseated. I can’t bear to go to baby 
showers. Other women’s fertility 
reminds me of death, of irreplaceable 
loss, of their plenty and my 
emptiness. 


Grief makes the senses keen. You can 
see other people’s pain, smell out 
loneliness, and feel their rough edges 
that haven't healed. Grief takes you to 
an underground community that only 
the grieving know about. Two weeks 
after my daughter died, I was hanging 
the laundry on our back porch. As I 
attached a shirt to the line, I felt the 
boundary of my skin disappear and in 
flooded wails from Auschwitz, 
Vietnam, Soweto, and Kosovo. My 
wounds had opened a way for the 
world’s grief to come to me. I was in 
awe at having access to so much pain 
that was not my own. On this 
occasion and others like it, I have felt 
honored, even grateful to have such 
feelings. 


These doors into others’ lives keep 
opening. Before meeting with a 
student about Jack London’s The Call 
of the Wild, | read that the author’s 
wife miscarried, later gave birth to a 
stillborn baby, and was never able to 
get pregnant again. I closed the book 
and wept. I prayed that this woman 
had found some solace in her life but 
could not at the time really imagine 
how. Sometimes | get a little 
concerned because this compassion 
leaks into the fictional world. The 
other day my three-year-old daughter 
and I watched Old Yeller for the first 
time. When the teenage boy, Travis, 
had to shoot rabid Old Yeller, who 
had recently won his heart and saved 
his life, | wept and wept and was so 
disappointed that Travis’s father 
wanted him to buck up and look for 
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something to replace his dead dog. 


There is something deeply spiritual, 
even redemptive about this awareness 
of my own and others’ pain. 
Christmas came three months after 
our baby died. As I gazed at pictures 
of baby Jesus lying in a manger and 
sang songs about his birth, I was over- 
whelmed at the miracle of any birth, 
especially His. I understood more 
clearly that the promise of rebirth that 
Christ offers us is ours only because 
He died. I had a glimpse of the extra- 
ordinary pain that Mary and God 
must have experienced at the loss of 
their son. I cannot imagine Mary, 
God, Jesus, or any of us ever fully 
recovering from the crucifixion. Nor 
can I imagine any of us unscarred 
from the violence and pain of this 
world. Healed, yes, but not unscarred. 


Grief takes you out of the driver’s 
seat. You are not in control of how 
many children you have. You are 
forced to abandon notions of 
correlation in which you do this and 
get that in return. On the worst days 
you cling with tenacious claws to 
what you have and cry for what you 
do not. When you part from a loved 
one—even if for a few hours--you 
know you may never see that person 
alive again. Somehow you want to 
guarantee that nothing bad will take 
place but now know that anything can 
happen. You hesitate to ski, fly, or 
leave the house for fear of what you 
might lose. You wonder what it 
would be like to be your old self — 
someone who figured you'd always 
make it home safely and that saving 
for a child’s college tuition was not 
foolhardy. 


On other days, letting go of 
expectation can be liberating. You fly 
free, without attachment, and let 
things be. You feel less driven, less in 
control. You have entered a universe 
in which fulfillment and answers are 
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not really the goal. You know that 
your actions, prayers, and faith may 
or may not influence what happens, 
but if your heart is open—like a 
parachute — maybe you won’t crash 
again and break your heart. The 
company of others who mourn, God 
among them, feels sufficient. 


Nine months have passed since 
Savannah died. Long enough for a 
baby to grow and be born. Long 
enough for me to know that I have 
medical problems that may mean I am 
infertile. Long enough for me now to 
see pregnant women not as signs of 


what I want and do not have but of 
what none of us can ever know. What 
waits to be born—from our wombs, 
from our grief, from our lives? Before 
burying my dead, I felt it was possible 
and necessary to know; I carried an 
urgent confidence with me. Now | 
wait and am filled with as much 
horror as hope at what will be born. 


Passionate about her tutoring business, 
her Gospel doctrine class, and her 
daughter Sierra and husband John, Mary 
Johnston is logging more and more enjoy- 
able hours with the living. Mary 
currently lives in Somerville, MA. 


Artwork by Lynn Matthews Anderson 
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MEETING OF THE MINDS — 


The following are excerpts of an interview 
that Dennis Lythgoe conducted of Claudia 
and Richard Bushman when they were in 
Salt Lake City to give lectures on their 
current research —he at Westminster 
College and she to deliver the Arrington 
Lecture on Elizabeth Kane. Although 
Dennis went on to write an article based 
on this interview that appeared in 
“Scene” section of the 7 November 1999 
issue of the Deseret News, this ts the 
first time the interview itself has appeared 
in print. 


DL: Tell us about your roots. 


R: | was born in Salt Lake City, but at 
age four, my family moved to 
Portland, and I grew up there. 


C: I’m from California. We're part of 
what I call the second Mormon 
diaspora from Utah. The first went to 
Canada and Mexico with polygamous 
families, and the next went to the 
West coast. Both of my parents went 
to southern California, and then 
migrated to the San Francisco area to 
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make a living. 
DL: How did you meet? 


C: In Cambridge. After 
World War II, many 
eastern colleges decided 
to adopt a more national 
focus. Richard was 
picked up as a very 
promising young man to 
go to Harvard, and I gota 
scholarship to Wellesley 
in the same kind of 
situation. 


In those days, not many 
LDS students were in the 
area. It was a nice group, 
small enough that I had 
heard about Richard from 
a dozen people before I 
met him. He was sort of a 


legend. 


I studied English literature. My mas- 
ter’s was in American literature, but I 
migrated toward history and litera- 
ture, so my doctorate is in American 
Studies from Boston University. 


DL: I understand that your research has 
dovetailed in recent years. 


R: Actually, our working together 
started with researching farming. 
Claudia’s current book is a study of a 
Virginia farmer. In 1991, we decided 
we would do a large study of farming 
in the 18th century. Claudia ran into 
the diary of a farmer named John 
Walker, who had written a fabulous, 
rich account of both his farming life 
and his spiritual life, as well as the 
society around him. Claudia thought 
it was worth a book, which it certainly 
is. | continued to work on farmers 
and, somewhere along the line, I 
realized it was the time to work on 
Joseph Smith. Then we were 
approached about three years ago by 
the editor of a series on religion in 


America to do a book on Mormons in 
America, published last year by 
Oxford University Press. 


C: I would say we really started work- 
ing together sooner than the farming 
project. Researching and writing 
history is not the life I would have 
lived under other circumstances. 
Richard has been my great teacher 
through all these years, and because I 
was married to someone at a univer- 
sity, going to graduate school was a 
relatively easy and inexpensive thing 
to do. I think all housewives need 
some structure, something to think 
about besides the babies and the 
floors. I would get ideas, and Richard 
would make something out of them. 


For instance, I started working on 
cleanliness. Richard decided we ought 
to do more with that. So we put 
together an article on it, which was 
jointly published. We've always read 
each other’s works, which has been 
very helpful. I mostly criticize 
Richard's style; he mostly criticizes 
my ideas. All of our books are 
collaborations to some degree, and 
when we've gone off to various places 
and spent years in one place or 
another on sabbatical, we’ve worked 
very closely together. It’s been helpful 
for both of us to have a resident critic. 


R: We’re in the fortunate position that 
we don’t think or write alike. So 

we re always reading against the 
grain when we look at each other’s 
writing. Claudia has never been satis- 
fied with my style, so she is always 
pummeling it and shaping it, which is 
very helpful because she can hear the 
clunky parts of sentences that I can’t. 
Claudia has this marvelous gift for 
seeing things intuitively, but she 
doesn’t have a conscious control of 
what her idea is. So my task is, ina 
way, to tell her what she really thinks. 
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RICHARD AND CLAUDIA BUSHMAN 


Giving structure. 


DL: Ever have conflicts when criticizing 
each other? 


C: Sometimes it’s painful when your 
best idea is thrown out. If you can’t 
stand letting it go at first, you put it 
aside and come back to it the next 
morning, and then you say, “Yes, he 
was really right.” 


R: The good thing in our working 
relationship is that there is apprecia- 
tion. I always feel that Claudia 
basically respects my imagination and 
that I have immense respect for her 
writing and for her intuitive powers. 
It’s a regard that underlies the 
criticism that makes it all possible. 


C: Yes, however, I think this working 
relationship developed over time; it’s 
not a natural one. Research is not the 
kind of thing I would normally do. 
I'm a Californian. We’re not interested 
in the past. Even now I think, “What 
am | doing in this business?” And yet, 
you can find out fascinating things 
about any subject you work on for 
any length of time. So I think that in 
our working relationship, the actual 
project we are working on matters less 
than that the process — the fact that we 
are doing something and doing it 
together. 


DL: How does the founding of Exponent 
I fit into this? 


C: Exponent and other Mormon 
women’s projects started in the 
Cambridge area were an outgrowth of 
the women’s movement in the ’60s 
when women all wanted to talk about 
our lives. A number of projects lead 
up to Exponent II: Beginner's Boston, a 
guidebook to Boston; the issue of 
Dialogue we did; a class we did for the 
Institute, “The Roots and Fruits of 
Mormon Women” (I loved that title, 
but nobody else did), which became 
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Mormon Sisters. This was 25 years 
ago. It’s hard to believe. 


One day, I said to Richard, “We've 
done all these things-what else can 
we do?” He said, “Well, why don't 
you start a newspaper?” So, Exponent 
II was really lis idea. He was always 
encouraging about those projects and 
was always ready to consult and give 
his opinion. 


R: These women needed to talk. They 
were trying to find their relationship 
to the women’s movement and to 
their Mormonism. But Claudia 
became very impatient with just 
talking. She always likes to turn 
talking into projects of some sort. So 
after they’d enjoyed talking for 
several months, she said, “Well, what 
are we going do?” So all that energy 
became productive. 


DL: Did you know, Richard, in the early 
part of your marriage, that Claudia was a 
feminist? 


R: She was not a feminist then, but 
she had one quality that was impossi- 
ble for me to deal with: she had more 
energy and need for expression than 
there were outlets. She had everything 
that she had really hoped for—she 
was married, she had lovely children. 
We weren't rich but we were stable, 
and we had good friends, but there 
was still some restlessness in her. 
However, not a hint of an ideology, of 
a feminist movement, had reached us. 
Claudia recognized that women need 
many dimensions to their lives long 
before there was any feminist move- 
ment to tell women it was their rigiit 
to have many dimensions to their 
lives. When the feminist movement 
came along, I don’t think it really 
changed her much. She’s never been 
an ideologue or a radical. She’s 
always felt women should have a 
chance to develop, and that’s 


Mormonism, that’s not secular 


ideology. 


DL: She also has this natural energy of 
her own? 


C: I’m a Brigham Young feminist. | 
want to see the talents of women 
developed for the benefits of the com- 
munity and for themselves. 


DL: Were you satisfied with Exponent 
Il? 


C: I think Exponent IT is a wonderful 
thing. I think it was Laurel Ulrich who 
said it was “like a long letter from a 
dear friend.” Anything that builds 
that net of sisterhood and friendship 
and understanding, which I think 
happens much better outside the 
official institution, is a good thing. To 
just have that record of how so many 
people felt over a twenty-five year 
period, I think, is a great, great 
achievement. | would be proud of it if 
I'd had nothing to do with it. I want 
people to write down what they have 
to say. I want that to be recorded 
some place. 


DL: Did you have difficulties because the 
paper worried Church authorities? 


C: I think people who do things on 
their own are often in tension with 
Church authorities because the 
pattern is that so much direction 
comes from on high. But I think you 
can organize your energy so you can 
work in a trickle down position your- 
self. That’s the way I see it. For my 
purposes, I just do what I think until I 
get in some sort of difficult situation, 
then I just move on. Last year, | 
produced a concert in Carnegie Hall 
that was a church event. We 
organized the Mormon oratorio cho- 
rus. We had our wonderful singers 
perform. We raised all the money and 
produced it for free for Church 
members and their friends. It was an 
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artistic success, and we filled the 
house. We were planning to do it 
again, but the authorities decided it 
wasn’t “appropriate.” Well, I don’t 
know why, but there’s no point in 
worrying about that. You just do 
something else. 


DL: You just roll with the punches? 
Galthinkso: 


DL: Dick, when Claudia was in charge of 
Exponent II, was it a problem for you as 
a church leader? 


R: Well, it certainly was, because what 
the Church didn’t want Exponent to be 
in any sense official. For the stake 
president’s wife to be running this, it 
couldn’t help but seem official, at least 
within the bounds of our stake. I 
couldn’t see that when it started, but 
it became clear as it went along that 
this wasn't going to work and that’s 
when Claudia resigned as editor. I can 
see the Church’s position on that. 
There were never any objections to the 
content of Exponent; the Church just 
didn’t want to have something that 
seemed an official publication when it 
was not. 


C: I would point out that there was a 
double standard in operation of which 
we're all aware. Richard was on the 
board of Dialogue. That didn’t seem to 
bother them. It’s women speaking out 
that’s alarming. 


R. I'm not sure I agree with that. I’m 
pretty sure I wasn’t on the board of 
Dialogue when I was stake president. 


C: But you were writing for Dialogue. 
That very issue was brought up in one 
of the meetings, and they said it was 
all right for you to write for it, but not 
for me to be involved in Exponent. 


R: All right. 


DL: My wife Marti remembers the T- 
shirt, “It was hard but I did it,” which 
was attributable to you — do you 
remember that? 


C: I don’t. Tell me about it. 
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[Story about an event at their home 
that was a huge success and, when 
complimented, Claudia said, “It was 
hard, but I did it.” The women liked 
that response, contrasted to the usual, 
“Oh, it was nothing.” So they made 
up the T-shirts to celebrate it.] 


C: That’s a nice one! I'll add it to my 
list of mantras. 


R: It is a wonderful thing! 


C: That was true of a lot of things we 
did. I thought it was marvelous the 
way people were stretched beyond 
the things they’d done before. Carrel 
Sheldon gave a little talk at the recent 
25th anniversary reunion saying she 
had been a mother of two little 
children and so worn out she couldn’t 
do anything —couldn’t catch up with 
the laundry, always exhausted. Then 
she got started working on Exponent 
II, and suddenly she was doing twice 
as much as she'd done before and 
managed it all much better. 


DL: Tell me about the things you did 
when you left Boston. 


C: When we went to Delaware, I still 
had to finish my dissertation, which 
I'd been working on in Boston. It’s 
always hard for women to start a new 
life. Men move from something to 
something, and women move from 
something to nothing. So you’ve got 
to create a new life. It’s my experience 
that it takes about five years to really 
get established. 


I taught Women’s Studies classes and 
in the honors program at the 
University of Delaware. One of the 
classes | taught was about our town, 
Newark, which had an old academy 
where the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence had studied. I found 
out a lot of interesting things, but the 
local wisdom was that there was no 
history in Newark. So I made it my 
cocktail party conversation: “Why 
doesn’t Newark have a historical 
society?” Finally, some of my students 


and I started one. It was quite a bomb- 
shell because here was this newcomer, 
who didn’t know anything about the 
town, and suddenly I was the 
doyenne of local history. 


We did lots of great stuff. We put out 
publications and organized 
celebrations. The Newark Historical 
Society became the stepping stone 
from which I moved to the Delaware 
Historical Commission, a state agency 
that celebrates things connected to 
Delaware. I was in charge of that 
agency for about five years. It was a 
wonderful time. There are only about 
600,000 people in the whole state; 
Delaware is the kind of state where 
you can make a difference. 


The bicentennial of the Constitution 
came during my tenure—a very big 
deal in Delaware because of the 
constitutional compromise that 
allowed this small state equal 
representation in the Senate. The 
senators from this tiny state, Biden 
and Roth, commute to Washington, 
and so they’re in town all the time. So 
politically, it was an extraordinary 
time, very interesting for me. 


R: Claudia had really become a power 
in the state by the time she left. She 
had intimidated the governor and the 
lieutenant governor, who wanted to 
put their own political lackey in 
charge of her organization. She faced 
them both down. 


DL: What have been your interests in 
New York? 


C: New York is a lot harder, a much 
bigger state with so many more 
people. Whereas | could call Sen. 
Roth’s office and get all kinds of 
things done, I can’t get anything out of 
Sen. Moynihan’s office. I've been 
teaching American Studies at 
Columbia, and it’s a great pleasure to 
teach such wonderful students. I’m 
teaching a class about New York City 
at the turn of the century, one on 
autobiography, and sometimes a class 
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on California. 


We have lots of students over to our 
apartment, which is two blocks from 
campus. We have a pretty good-sized 
apartment, so we have frequent pot- 
luck suppers for our students —his in 
history, mine in American Studies. We 
get speakers — members of the faculty 
or some visiting important person. 
Richard's graduate students gave him 
a plaque last year for “improving the 
quality of life for graduate students at 
Columbia.” 


I was talking to a faculty member who 
is in charge of the 250th anniversary 
of Columbia, which is coming up in 
2003-4. I told him about my work on 
historical commemorations. So for a 
year and a half, I’ve been working on 
plans for this big commemoration. 
We're going to celebrate for a year 
and a half. 


DL: Have you worked on Elizabeth Kane 
before? 


C: This is my first paper on her. I 
think people’s first-hand accounts are 
invaluable for recreating a period, so I 
started with her diary about going 
south to St. George and her newly re- 
discovered diary that she wrote while 
she was in St. George. She is a terrific 
writer and an astute observer. They’re 
just gems in telling what life was like 
in that era. The Arrington Lecture will 
be published as a pamphlet. 


DL: How many books have you written? 


C. I figure seven, not counting the one 
on John Walker. Some of these are 
edited books. I did two big volumes 
of Delaware statutes, the 
Constitutional ratification documents. 


DL: Dick, how far are you on the Joseph 
Smith biography? 


R: I’m actually just barely beginning. 
I'm adding this book onto my first 
book about him so they will blend 
together and so that they become a 
single-volume biography. I’ve just 
written one new chapter. I’ve had the 
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idea for this biography in my mind 
for a number of years, but other 
occupations have carried me off some 
of the time. I have leave for two years 
now, so I’m going to work on it full 
time. After that, Ill probably resign to 
open the space to work on Joseph. I’m 
aiming for completion by the 200th 
anniversary of his birth, which is in 
2005. I’m hoping I can wrap it up in 
four years. 


DL: It’s about time we had a definitive 
work on Joseph Smith. Will this be the 
definitive work? 


R: It will be the definitive work 
during the year in which it is 
published. History books don’t last 
very long, as you know. It’s my aim to 
tell the story of his life as it has to be 
told but also to add two qualities — 
which should have been in every 
other biography of him—and they are 
his religious life and thought. All the 
biographies about him tell the story of 
his adventures. Fawn Brodie had no 
respect for his religious thought, so 
she said very little about it. My aim is 
to develop the direction of his 
religious life, which is more important 
than any other —both for him and the 
movement that he started. 


The other feature I hope to add is a 
cultural dimension in order to place 
him in his time, so we can see exactly 
what his contribution was compared 
to other religious figures of that 
period. Fawn Brodie was writing from 
a parochial stance, from inside the 
Church. Putting him in his milieu is 
why it’s taking so much time to write 
the book. If it were just a matter of 
assembling the massive Mormon 
materials on Joseph, that would be a 
huge venture in and of itself, but then 
to build around it the world he lived 
in really doubles the labor. 


DL: Have you read the new Brodie 
biography by Bringhurt? 


R: I’ve read portions of it. The parts I 
read I thought were utterly 


enthralling. She truly was a magnetic 
figure. I think she was thought of as a 
betrayer of the faith and her heritage, 
but she had a love for the Mormon 
Church. People have told me she was 
devastated when she was cut off from 
the Church. She even asked for a 
blessing during her last illness. 


DL: Have you picked up anything new at 
this point about Joseph? 


R: It’s hard to explain, but as soon as 
you put Joseph in his environment, he 
begins to look different. So it won’t be 
a matter of discovering a treasure 
house of new documents or of 
revealing something new but of really 
understanding what's been in the 
record all along. 


One thing that becomes apparent, for 
example, is that having a vision was 
not unusual in his time. There was a 
whole culture of people who had 
visions, some of them quite like 
Joseph's — being told that the churches 
were wrong, seeing heavenly beings. 
But the fact that he chose to translate a 
book was entirely outlandish in his 
culture. It was just inexplicable that 
this uneducated person would even 
think of himself as a translator of a 
book of this kind. And that, of course, 
is how he presents himself: He does 
not tell the story of his visions in the 
early years; he comes across as the 
translator of the Book of Mormon. 


It’s a variety of things like that, I feel, 
that can help people understand 
Joseph by understanding his milieu — 
the word priesthood, for instance. The 
word priest was a derogatory term in 
his culture, yet he creates a whole 
kingdom of priests. It’s only when we 
realize how much priests were 
depreciated in his time that we begin 
to see that, in a way, he is reversing 
the Protestant Reformation. 


DL: Are you saying that the reason he did 
not talk about the first vision initially ts 
that it would have made him sound too 
much like everybody else? 
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R: Yes. It would have put him ina 
class with a group of local “prophets” 
and visionaries that would have made 
it much easier to dismiss him. When 
he goes to the ministers, they know 
exactly what he’s talking about, and 
they do dismiss him. They’ve dealt 
with people who have seen God and 
Christ all too often, especially the 
Methodists. The Methodists had a 
powerful visionary tradition, but in 
the 1820s the leaders were trying to 
stifle these forms of enthusiasm, try- 
ing to shut up people who talked that 
way. The 1820s was a decade of 
transition between the Methodists’ 
fundamentalist, mystical approach 
and a more rational approach to 
religion. Joseph gets caught in that 
crossfire of the Methodist Church. I 
think he learned very quickly not to 
talk about that vision. 


DL: This ts a different slant from Jim 
Allen’s study of the First Vision in which 
it was allegedly so unusual that tt 
brought persecution. 


R: Yes, it is the fact that it was com- 
monplace that leads to the resistance. 


DL: What are you speaking about at 
Westminster? 


R: I’m using the occasion of this 
speech to address a subject that has 
been embryonic for a number of 
years. It takes off from a very 
influential book, called Orientalism, by 
Edward Said, who teaches compara- 
tive literature at Columbia. Said is a 
Palestinian whose family was expelled 
to Egypt. He makes the case that 
orientalism — the image of the Orient 
generated by scholars, travelers, 
novelists, institutes —is really a fabri- 
cation. Outsiders construe the Orient 
as being sensual and despotic in terms 
that the Orientals themselves 
wouldn't recognize. He sees this atti- 
tude as an aspect of imperialism. 
Foreigners establish control over the 
government of India or Palestine, and 
cultural agents appear who have con- 
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structed this new land in a way that is 
understandable in the imperial 
metropolis. In time, these ideas are 
assimilated by the culture itself so that 
people in India think of themselves 
the way the British think of them, the 
way blacks think of themselves in a 
double take. 


In the same way, Mormons sort of 
describe themselves as easterners 
would describe them. How do you 
write what is true for the Mormon 
culture that you know first hand in a 
way that can also be understood by 
the larger culture. It forces you to 
think of yourself in alien terms. It’s a 
convoluted line of reasoning, but it’s a 
position I see myself in in writing this 
book about Joseph Smith. Am I 
writing it for Mormons, or am I going 
to try to make it intelligible for people 
outside the Church? 


DL: You will retire after two years, then? 


R: Yes, I won’t get this book 
completed unless I do. There is no 
necessity for retiring in the academic 
world, but the time comes when you 
want to leave a little space for 
younger people. My life has been 
chewed up by the university in 
committee responsibilities and 
lecturing, and my scholarly output in 
the last five years has dropped 
sickeningly, I must say. 


DL: How many books have you written? 
R: Six. I’m one behind my wife. 


C: Richard’s at Princeton this year. He 
has an apartment there. That gives 
him a lot of free time. 


R: Lam at the Shelby Cullom Davis 
Research Center. They take about six 
fellows a year strictly to do their own 
writing. The theme for these two 
years is conversion, so everyone there 
is researching how minds are 
changed. I’m working on Mormon 
conversion. What does it mean to 
convert to Mormonism? What 


changes actually take place in your 
mind and in your habits? How does 
this come about? I’m actually just 
writing a biography of Joseph Smith, 
but I'll give a paper on the nature of 
conversion to Mormonism. 


DL: When you retire, will you stay in 
New York? 


R: Yes, we'll stay at our Columbia 
apartment in New York. It’s very 
comfortable. 


C: In the meantime, we have bought a 
house in Provo, but that’s another 
story. 


DL: So eventually you will move there? 
C: No, not necessarily. 


R: We bought it because it’s been in 
our family 130 years. It’s an old adobe 
house. We just hated to see it go out 
of the family, so we bought it. We rent 
it out in the winter and live in it in the 
summer when we came out here to 
work. 


DL: Would it be difficult to move back to 
Utah after all your years in the East? 


R: We spent a year at the Huntington 
in Pasadena. We loved Pasadena. We 
love our summers in Provo. 


C: We spent a year in Chapel Hill. We 
loved it there. 


R: Actually, New York City is a 
powerful magnet. It’s a wonderful 
place when your're older because there 
is so much going on, the transporta- 
tion is so easy, you can have your 
groceries delivered, plus you can have 
a marvelous cultural life. So I think 
we just may stay there because we 
love it. 


Dennis Lythgoe lived in the Boston area 
for twenty years. He is currently the Book 
Editor at the Deseret News and an 
Adjunct Professor of History at the 
University of Utah. 
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WHAT'S GOD LIKE? 


Our Sisters Speak question this time 
asks, What do you think God is like? 
How much was this idea influenced 
by your father? by the Church? by 
reading the scriptures? Does recogniz- 
ing where your idea of God comes 
from change your thoughts about Him 
at all? 


Our first response comes from Sharon 
Vasicek of Westfield, Massachusetts: 


My husband, four children, and I 
always watch a holiday movie 
together during the Christmas season, 
and this year we opted to see one we 
hadn’t for quite a while—the version 
of A Christmas Carol with George C. 
Scott playing Ebenezer Scrooge. It was 
like watching it for the first time. 


I had forgotten, or not noticed, that 
Scrooge’s father disowns Ebenezer at 
an extraordinarily young age, holding 
him responsible for the death of his 
mother in childbirth. In a flashback 
scene, this father barely tolerates the 
presence of his son, now all grown 
and prepared to begin his life’s work 
in business. His sister, Faye, is entirely 
responsible for whatever conciliatory 
father-son accommodation is made. 
While watching the movie this year, I 
realized that the bitter and horrible 
Scrooge who bah-humbugs 
Christmas, Bob Cratchit, and virtually 
everyone else had zero experience 
with paternal or maternal affection. 


In the midst of the season, when I sort 
through my disorderly, disappointing, 
discomfiting mess of a relationship 
with my own parents, it felt entirely 
therapeutic to watch this drama 
unfold. My birth did not bring my 
mother to her death bed, but any 
eighth child born to even a healthy 
woman in her late thirties might 
throw her for a loop. My mother 
probably staved off insanity by work- 
ing full-time as a registered nurse, 
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where on the night shift she could be 
assured a few moments of peace and 
quiet. No doubt she loved me as she 
loved each of her children, but she 
created a situation where, at best, she 
coped with me with precious little eye 
contact, conversation, hugs, or kisses. 
She was like the living dead to me. 


My father isolated himself daily in his 
home office after teaching school. We 
could have lived a thousand years in 
the same house and never gotten 
better acquainted. 


I always knew who God was. Ours 
was a home where we talked with 
Him in prayer twice a day and read 
scriptures, a chapter a day. We 
completed the standard works more 
than once at 


I knew God was my friend, 
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his own were viewed as attacks. 
And he retaliated. 


Enter Scrooge, the old, tired, and 
lonely man—his mother a dim, if non- 
existent memory; his father a bitter 
disappointment. All at once, I saw 
myself in the video: me, eking out my 
measure of kindness toward my loved 
ones; me, bitter and emotionally 
distant and sad during the extended 
family months of November and 
December. I also saw my father in 
Scrooge’s face and character and 
watched breathlessly as he was trans- 
formed. Couldn’t I do the same? 
Could even my father do likewise? 


My soul is riveted to these particular 
scriptures, 
which tell me 


the break- that there are 
reeks but my parents were real solutions 
uring the : to these long- 
seventeen NOthing to be sure of. ee 
years before soommint 
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I left for college. I probably talked 
more with God at home than I did 
with either of my parents. I knew 
God was my friend, but my parents 
were nothing to be sure of. 


Not surprisingly, my father’s 
descriptions of God seemed very 
much like himself. Dad described the 
ancient Israelites as ingrates and 
blockheads. Hadn’t God liberated 
them? According to my father, God is 
certainly a jealous and angry and 
justly vengeful God. 


My father probably put a lot of stock 
in that interpretation of the God of the 
Old Testament; he was known to beat, 
yell at, and criticize his children at 
will —his will. He said that he 
punished us because he loved us—a 
statement that could have been meat 
and potatoes for a truly enriching dis- 
cussion, but conversation was out of 
the question because most ideas not 


impenetrable problems: 


Be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing; and I will receive 
you. And will be a Father unto you, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty. 


Leviticus 26:12 and 2 Corinthians 
6:16-18 are my back-up guarantee 
that whatever direction or action my 
parents take, I have a Father and a 
family, with or without my family 
of origin. 


Matthew 17:14-21 describes how the 
disciples failed to cast out an evil 
spirit that Jesus successfully expels. 
Jesus said that this kind of healing 
requires much fasting and prayer. It 
occurs to me that year 2000 has twelve 
designated fast Sundays, so why not 
dedicate them to my cause? 


Knowing I can say nothing to change 
my parents’ intolerance of my ideas 
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and knowing that my power- 
lessness is not God’s power- 
lessness, I can regularly —even 
conveniently — ask God for 
miracles. I can imagine anoth- 
er Jacob, not Marley, but the 
father of the children of Israel, visiting 
my father to warn him of the dangers 
of playing favorites among his chil- 
dren. Maybe Dad can have a vision of 
his own neglected grave, neglected by 
the very people who would be atten- 
tive if he were more genuinely atten- 
tive to them. Maybe he can be shown 
the real meaning of his life’s experi- 
ences because I do believe that he, like 
Ebenezer Scrooge, was once aban- 
doned and mistreated long before I 
was in the picture. 


Having survived my holiday season 
bout with the extended family 
miseries, I expect little to change 
between me and Dad right away. The 
best I can hope for is change in the 
long term. Hence, it is best to accept 
the cross-country distance between us 
as a blessing. 


What I do have is a sense, emanating 
from the scriptures and through 
prayer, of a Father who really knows 
how to love me, day by day, year in 
and year out. Even as I mess up and 
play out my Scrooge-like behaviors 
and tendencies, | know my father — 
our common Father —really does love 
me. 


Karen Besselievre of Columbus, Ohio, 
describes how her image of God changed 
over the years: 


When I was growing up, my image of 
God was my image of my father — 
remote, threatening, negative, and 
judgmental. God would never find 
anything positive in me because I 
could never be perfect. The minister of 
the church that I was raised in was 
similarly remote and very patriarchal. 


I struggled with my image of God 
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| had to come up with an 
image of an accepting, 
loving, interested God. 


because I had been raised to look to 
God for answers to problems and seek 
comfort from Him. However, when I 
did have problems, my image of God 
was not very comforting. He was 
uncaring and did not have time for 
me. 


I was able to make the connection in 
my mind that I saw God as being like 
my father; therefore, I knew I had to 
very consciously change my image of 
God. I had to come up with an image 
of an accepting, loving, and interested 
God. This was very hard to do. 


I did not have many positive male 
role models to help me build an image 
of a positive and loving God. My 
grandfather was the only man I could 
even consider basing my image of 
God on. I felt that he cared about me, 
but he was so busy caring for my 
grandmother, who had had a stroke, 
that he could not help me. 


I married at age 19, had a baby, and 
went back to college. My babysitter 
happened to be a Mormon. She talked 
about the Church but was not pushy. I 
was thrilled with the idea of a Mother 
in Heaven. I was concerned that the 
blacks could not hold the priesthood, 
but I was led by the spirit to know 
that they would be able to within ten 
years of my joining the church. I 
joined in June 1976. 


The idea that a god could be a 
mother — an idea that was validated 
by a large organized church— was the 
beginning of my journey of changing 
my image of God. My mother had 
always accepted me and encouraged 
me. She helped me and supported me 
in whatever I wanted to do. She gave 
me unconditional acceptance. 


By thinking of having heavenly 


parents, I was able to incorporate 
my mother’s love and acceptance 
into my image of God. Thus my 
image of God became one of a 
loving and caring person who was 
interested in me just as I was. 


The following are excerpts from Rhoda W. 
Thurston's letter about the influence of 
her father and others on her concept of 
God. Rhoda is from Las Cruces, N.M. 


My memories of my father’s teachings 
and his example of humble, honest 
living greatly influenced my concept 
of what God is like. 


He immigrated to America from 
Switzerland when he was fifteen years 
old with his family as converts to the 
Church. At age 19 he met and married 
my mother in the Logan Temple in 
1894. They pioneered in the Bear 
Lake, Idaho, area, where their first 
child was born. They moved to Logan, 
where more children were born. He 
was called on a mission to return to 
Switzerland when they had four 
children. He filled a fruitful, honor- 
able mission. When he returned, they 
moved to ten acres of rocky land in 
North Logan, where they planted a 
garden and an orchard. Since I was 
their fourteenth child, I came into a 
home of much industry, including 
their work in the Church as teachers 
of religion and priesthood class and 
Relief Society work. 


I was born in 1915. The proclamation 
of the Church, when it changed its 
doctrine of the Father and Son June 
30, 1916, greatly upset my father. He 
preferred Joseph Smith’s revelation of 
who the Father and the Son were: 


“Commencing with Adam, who was 
the first man, who is spoken of in 
Daniel as being the ‘Ancient of Days,’ 
or in other words, the first and oldest 
of all, the Great Grand progenitor of 
whom it is said in another place he is 
Michael, because he was the first and 
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father of all, not only by progeny, but 
the first to hold the spiritual blessings, 
to whom was made known the plan 
of ordinances for the salvation of his 
posterity unto the end, to whom 
Christ was first revealed, and through 
whom Christ has been revealed from 
heaven, and will continue to be 
revealed from henceforth. Adam 
holds the keys of the dispensation of 
the fulness of times; i.e., the dispensa- 
tions of all the times that have been 
and will be revealed through him 
from the beginning to Christ, and 
from Christ to the end of all the dis- 
pensations that are to be revealed.” 


My idea of God has also been influ- 
enced by a 17th century theologian 

named John Owen, whose descrip- 

tions of God echo our own: 


“It is a most glorious truth, though 
considered but by few, that believers 
have, or may have, distinct 
communion with the three persons, 
Father, Son, and Spirit. . . . 


“God must be revealed as lovely and 
desirable, as a fit and suitable object 
unto the soul to set up its rest upon, 
before we can bear any love unto him. 


“Let, then, this be the Saints first 
notion of the Father —as one full of 
eternal, free love towards them: let 
their hearts and thoughts be filled 
with love breaking through all dis- 
couragements that lie in the way. 


“And it is such a love— wherein he 
seeks not his own satisfaction only, 
but our Good also—the love of a God, 
the love of a Father, whose proper 
outgoings are kindness and bounty. 


“It was from eternity that he laid in 
his own bosom a design for our 
happiness. .. . 


“His love is not ours in the sweetness 
of it until it be so received. Contin- 
ually, then, act thoughts of faith on 
God as love to thee —as embracing 
thee with His eternal free love. 


“When the Lord is, by his word, 
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presented as such unto thee, let thy 
mind know it, and assent that it is so, 
and let thy will embrace it and all thy 
affections be filled with it... .” 


As LDS I hope we can be recognized 
as the family of Adam and Eve. As 
members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, our destiny is godhood for 
Adam and Eve’s sons and daughters. 


Emma Lou Thayne has chosen to address 
the Sister’s Speak question for her column 
this issue by sharing with us the letter she 
wrote to her grandson when his beloved 
cat died. Michael's letter to her inquiring 
about God and her response to him appear 
on the next two pages. 


Our Sister’s Speak question for the next 
issue comes from Robin Baker, a member 
of Exponent II's board, of Belmont, MA: 


Twenty-five years ago, when Exponent 
II was just getting started, there was 
much to accomplish for women — both 
in the Church and in the world. My 
daughters grow wide-eyed when I 
explain that when I was a girl, pants 
were forbidden at school in my 
California hometown. They also gape 
in amazement when | divulge that 
only men were allowed to pray in 
Sacrament Meeting when I was 
younger. They have no concept of my 
childhood reality —how a huge pre- 
ponderance of books had boys as 
heroes or how the “generic” pronoun 
“he” was assumed to refer to every- 
one. They take multiple last names 
within families for granted, and they 
expect to select the career of their 
dreams, unhampered by gender 
limits. They have little appreciation 
for the symbolic importance of 
“homemaking” meetings being 
relabeled as “enrichment,” or the 
prophet of the Church quoting 
scripture in a gender-inclusive way at 
conference. 


Twenty-five years ago, the women of 
Exponent had a noble cause and a 


passion of pursue it. Today I wonder 
whether my LDS women peers feel as 
compelled to change the state of 
affairs. Are we less interested in 
changing the world and more 
interested in fitting into the Church? 
Are we so focused on trying to 
manage jobs and family that we have 
no time for other pursuits? Has the 
cause now shifted? What issues now 
burn for women in the Church? Are 
we dealing with these issues in new 
ways? 


This perspective may be a function of 
my age and the needs of my young 
family. But the world is also different 
now. Information comes almost 
instantaneously over the Internet. 
People can stay connected in new 
ways with e-mail and chat rooms. 
People seem to read less and obtain 
their information in new ways. 


The Church atmosphere also seems 
different. For instance, members used 
to worry less about reading 
thoughtful “alternative” Mormon 
publications. 


We're curious about how Exponent 
readers believe these fundamental 
shifts affect both the paper—and their 
interest in it. While it’s wonderful to 
let women’s voices be heard, should 
Exponent II be speaking about new 
topics or sharing in new ways? 


We want to know if Exponent II is an 
important part of your life. We have 
provided (on page 31) a survey that 
addresses this issue and hope that you 
will fill it out and return it to us. 
However, we know that some of you 
will want to express your ideas in 
more detail in this column, and that 
others will want to read a sampling of 
what Exponent readers think about the 
future of the newspaper. You can also 
express your ideas and feelings in 
Exponent’s Internet chat room 

(http:/ /sites.netscape.net/exponent2). 


Please send us your Sister’s Speak 
responses by June 1. 
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[Sisters Spear] 
It’s ABOUT GOD 


Dear Michael, 
It’s about God. Here I sit in my dear 
Dear Giendneg my old rocking chair “perch” under the 
send ohn aieeteOs avd Jlowers Gat Mwst pines breathing in the canyon 
bv aa Olea te morning so obviously offered by the 
[ ¢ gt You “qart she hand of the God I so thoroughly 
Vea Vhs des ee ee a believe in. How could such beauty be 
= egal dies eee seek eed daisies otherwise created? 
; Oe Lisa re Pe One amore That our time here is brief and often 
fitVawc thu a 4 touched with sorrow like the loss of 
iii <> Di duvlogitel ata = Som | pou ; ‘e Louie or the death of your grandpa 
Wee ae ae throw Low <¢s dlaa to Markosian is part of some ineffable 
‘ten Jets i ees happening over which we have 
[wi 2 little —if any — control and which God 
ws 7 rat this has brought Une observes with sometimes the same 
ik Bite VAL AK pain we experience. 
; m1 AC ee Maybe this is very like how my father 
bee gi ee ens fe e in watching ee tennis ler 
ee ee ee emt as we grew up. Somehow I've always 
Seat Sa ar: Snel Se believed in a Father in Heaven—and a 


Mother in Heaven—not unlike 
wondrous extensions of my own here 


Sd a ee on earth. They never missed one of 
Mie / i 


ete a my brothers’ or my tennis matches, 
sitting often in the high bleachers at 


the old Salt Lake Tennis Club on 9th 
East. Tournaments, especially the 
finals in the late 1940s before we all 


o ke tSeo Ae married, attracted like a baseball 
eas hon Ler we Fo Phere fF ae yh Dp / game crowds that filled those covered 


hers. 
P lease Jesus, Yok bo there. bleachers 


When he ies by page 6(0€ Lee ee sleep, 
Please Jesus, yor $e flere, 

When he Coesnt weow pr pareh mad night, 
Please S<€Sug, Yo be Hert. 


Please fill ie vord that Asbetisicese3tlla al epee 
With yout love. 


(Ye ys as my Cour Fos es 


ome vy boot i: Eri € nd: 


P bead ean i ear eee ee 
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Sometimes it was hard to spot our 
folks high up near the top, but we 
always knew they were there not 
missing a shot. Father, a great sports- 
man, had a motto that he sent us onto 
the court with: Try hard, play fair, have 
fun. We knew he'd be disappointed if 
we didn’t do all three. And we knew 
he and Mother were rooting for us no 
matter how the game went. 


Father watched with his own kind of 
attention. He kept columns in a 
notebook as the sets progressed: 
Placements, Errors, Aces, Double 
Faults. We knew he did and that we 
could choose to see his fact sheet or 
not after the match. We knew the final 
score would have nothing to do with 
his or Mother's loving and welcoming 
us with open arms when we won or 
lost. 


Of course, how we played the game 
was up to us. He knew we knew the 
rules, had practiced our strokes, and 
had been tutored in strategy. Our 
equipment was in good shape; my 
brother Rick strung racquets in our 
basement and kept the stringing at the 
right pressure in our wooden racquets 
to be kept in a press in damp weather 
to avoid warping. I washed, starched, 
and ironed our tennis shirts and 
shorts —even the shoelaces. I loved the 
sparkling clean feeling of going onto 
the court to hit the first white balls out 
of the can, opened by a key on top 
that fit a round of tin to curl off and 
release the so good smell of vulcan- 
ized rubber and the stiff fuzz of three 
brand new balls. 


Of course, each match was a new 


challenge, sometimes scary, always 
exciting and full of the dry mouth and 
sweat of wanting to do well. Down 
there on the recently rolled and lined 
clay court, with an umpire sitting on 
his mounted chair at the end of the 
net, we spun for serve, and the rest 
was up to us. 


We knew that the sun would be bright 
and in our eyes on an overhead on 
one side; that the wind could come up 
and play havoc with a toss or a lob; 
that on a crucial point we could freeze 
with the nerves of a “steel elbow”; 
that confidence, always so tricky in 
competitive sports, would wax and 
wane, determining more than any 
skill who might win or lose. 


Father and Mother knew all this too 
and would have loved to warn from 
the sidelines, “Don’t lob into the 
wind” or “Keep your second serve 
solid but sure” or “Don’t go for a 
winner till you have the right set up” 
or “Don’t rush the net on a shallow 
approach shot.” All of the “should’s” 
and “ought’s” and “never do’s” they 
knew but had to simply watch as we 
played and made our best shots or 
pathetic errors. Still, we never 
doubted that they were there or that 
they watched with love and yes, no 
doubt sometimes aching, as we did 
what we could in that game we so 
much wanted to win. 


When it was over, there they were, 
right there smiling, arms wide to take 
us in, knowing how much the game 
had meant, how much we’d wanted 
to win, telling us “Great game” no 
matter what. Tears, disappointment 


over not playing well, frustration, 
embarrassment, even wanting to give 
up were acknowledged and under- 
stood but never allowed to blot out 
the good shots, the good sportsman- 
ship, the satisfaction of competing. 


So, my wonderfully talented and 
thoughtful Michael, I feel exactly the 
same about a loving God who knows 
that a Louie has died and that a very 
dear child of His is suffering a terrible 
loss. Exactly how the cosmic game of 
being born, living, and dying is set up 
I can’t be sure, only that I never doubt 
the love and caring implicit in the 
watching from high up in some non- 
earthly bleachers. And I also know 
with everything in me that the soul of 
each of us—and why not Louie? — will 
be welcomed with an understanding 
we can never begin to comprehend. 


I loved your poem about your 
loneliness and grief over Louie’s so 
tragic death and your invoking a 
loving Jesus to come to you. Oh, 
Sweetie, I know He will. He is there, 
in private, “reaching our reaching.” 
Keep that knowing with you, dear 
Michael, as a comfort in any game 
you play in this so beautiful and so 
unpredictable life. 


Know how loved you are. And know 
how many of us both here and in 
Heaven are rooting for you. 


I do love you, more maybe than you 
can possibly know. 


Always, 


Granma Grey 
(Emma Lou Thayne) 
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Clinging to her father’s slippery back, 
Carma rode the cold waves. It was 
wonderful but terrifying, and she 
squeezed her hands around his throat 
until he said, in between breaths, 
“Don’t choke me, daughter. Relax.” 


It was not possible to relax. He 
breathed over his right shoulder and 
tipped her towards the left. Her turn 
would last just a few minutes longer. 
They always did two laps around the 
wooden raft where the people who 
knew how to swim sat and sunned 
before splashing into the lake again. 
Now they were heading towards the 
shore where Mama stood, the sun 
behind her so her face was shadowed 
and where Bradley and Alex squealed 
and jumped in the shallow water and 
waited for their rides. They never 
seemed to slide off Daddy’s back or 
squeeze his neck too hard. Alex 
couldn’t even do the dead man’s float, 
but he wasn’t afraid. 


Mama draped the blue sailboat towel 
around her. “Don’t go far,” she said. 
“Practice your Articles of Faith.” 


Carma headed back towards the 
picnic tables. She already knew her 
Articles of Faith—as long as she could 
get started and keep the momentum 
going. She was pretty good at 
memorizing poems and, though the 
Articles of Faith didn’t rhyme, they 
had a kind of beat and sound to them. 
She especially liked the fourth one, 
the one with the “s” and “sh” sounds, 
“Baptism by immersion for the remis- 
sion of sins.” She hung the towel from 
the side of the table, found her glasses 
in their tin plastic case, then crawled 
under the bench into the shade. 
Tomorrow she would have to say any 
Article of Faith the Bishop asked. That 
was to prove she knew enough to be a 
member of the church. Last Saturday 
was her eighth birthday. Next 
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Saturday she and Katie Toppler were 
going to be baptized in Las Vegas. 
Carma slid onto her stomach, unrolled 
her comic book, and started to read. 


if 


“Now behave,” Mama said as Carma 
and Bradley tussled in the back seat of 
the Topplers’ car. Katie was sitting 
primly behind her mother, who was 
driving, and Mama twisted around 
from the other front seat, where she 
usually sat in their own car. “She 
poked me,” Bradley said. “Carma!” 
Mama scowled at her. “And on the 
day you're getting baptized.” 


It was after the baptism she would 
have to be good, but Carma let go of 
Bradley’s wrist and squinted out the 
window at the sand and broken beer 
bottles. Mama had hoped Grandpa 
could come from Utah to baptize and 
confirm her, but Grandma wasn’t well 
enough to make the trip so old 
Brother Beck was going to fill in. 
Katie’s father wasn’t a member either, 
so Brother Beck had a double assign- 
ment. Carma didn’t like Katie very 
much. Katie wouldn’t play with Rita 
because Rita was a Catholic and her 
mother had run off somewhere and 
her father was dark and shrunken and 
had an accent. Carma thought Rita 
and her father had funny things hang- 
ing on their walls, but she liked play- 
ing with Rita in their backyards. Their 
backyards were separated by the back 
alley. Yesterday Rita said she had 
been baptized when she was a baby. 


In the dressing room, Mama fastened 
a safety pin to cinch in the waist of the 
white cotton skirt. It belonged to 
Jewel Farnsworth, the oldest daughter 
of the only other member family on 
the block. The Farnsworths had three 
girls coming up after Jewel, so a white 
skirt was a useful investment for 
them. Carma’s hair was in tight 


French braids, bound by white 
ribbons. Mama said braids made her 
look like a fence post, but no one 
would be taking pictures during the 
baptism anyway. She marched Carma 
out to the edge of the font. Brother 
Beck was already there, wearing a 
white shirt and white pants and white 
belt but no shoes and socks. Of course 
she didn’t have on shoes and socks 
either, but the idea of old Brother 
Beck barefooted struck her as 
enormously funny, and she had to 
swallow to keep from snickering. 


“Just hold your breath,” Brother Beck 
said, “when I say the words “Holy 
Ghost.’ You can lean back on my arm 
a little.” When it came time, she 
closed her eyes, held her breath, felt 
herself guided into the water. She was 
scared. She stood up fast without 
waiting for Brother Beck to help. “Her 
pigtail stuck out,” said a man stand- 
ing at the side. Brother Beck didn’t 
seem surprised. “We'll go deeper this 
time,” he said. He took her hand and 
began again. “I baptize you in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” This time he 
pushed her down. She struggled to 
rise and came up spluttering. “Okay,” 
said the man on the side of the font. 
“She was all the way under.” 


Mama toweled her off a little as she 
waited for Katie, who had short hair 
and went all the way under on the 
first try. Someone put up two folding 
chairs by the pool side, and she and 
Katie sat down, each wrapped ina 
white towel. Brother Beck put his 
hands on Carma’s head first. Drops 
were still running down her forehead. 
Brother Beck had a little palsy, and 
she felt his hands shake. Fascinated, 
she forgot to listen to the blessing. 
Suddenly everything seemed funny, 
and she had to strangle the laughs 
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coming up from her stomach. She was 
shaking now more than Brother Beck, 
which seemed even funnier, and her 
cheeks ballooned and tears leaked out 
of her eyes. Then it was over and the 
reality of her mother’s presence struck 
her and she sat up straight and willed 
the convulsions to stop. “I was chok- 
ing on some water,” she said. Mama 
eyed her strangely. “I’m okay now.” 


Later she wondered if she’d 
invalidated the baptism. If not the 
baptism, at least the confirmation. She 
couldn’t possibly have received the 
Holy Ghost. It wouldn’t have come to 
someone who wasn’t paying attention 
and, even worse, who was laughing. 
Besides, she didn’t feel any different 
than before. 


II. 


She was the only ten-year-old in the 
Frog class. It was humiliating. In the 
summer, every Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoon, she had to walk 
with her brothers to the school park- 
ing lot where the big yellow bus was 
waiting to take them to the lake. 
Everyone carried a towel, and Jeffrey 
Werner always snapped his at Carma 
as she walked down the aisle to the 
back where her friends from school 
sat. As soon as the bus motor 
rumbled, someone would start 
singing, “A hundred bottles of beer on 
the wall,” but Carma didn’t pay much 
attention. She was worrying about the 
lessons. Tadpoles were just learning to 
float; Frogs were learning to do the 
breast stroke and the craw]; Class I’s 
had mastered the front crawl and 
were learning the back crawl; Class 
II's could actually swim and were 
learning to dive off the raft. All 
Carma’s friends were Class I’s except 
Gayle and Rita, who were Class II's. 
Even Alex was a Frog this summer. 
Bradley was already a Class I. 


This was the second year Carma 
would be a Frog. She had learned to 
float quickly, but she could not propel 
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herself through the water and take 
breaths of air at the same time. 


The bus tires sounded gritty at the 
end of the asphalt. The kids stamped 
over the hot sand and into the cold 
water. Carma hesitated only a minute. 
Today she would swim to the raft. 
You could do anything you set your 
mind on doing. She would wave at 
her teacher and then swim back. Then 
he would graduate her immediately 
into Class I. 


Right arm, left arm, right arm, left 
arm. It was okay as long as her feet 
were touching bottom. When she felt 
the bottom fall away, she stroked 
once, twice, but nothing happened. 
She couldn’t get her legs up. She 
started to sink. She batted her arms 
wildly and gasped, “Help!” but the 
water rushed into her mouth and she 
couldn’t even hear herself. Flailing 
frantically with both arms, she finally 
twisted around to face the beach. She 
felt one foot touch the sand. She 
stepped heavily back into the 
shallower water and looked about. No 
one was looking at her. No one could 
hear her heart pounding. No one had 
even noticed that she had almost 
drowned. 


“T can’t go swimming,” she said to 
Mama the next Tuesday. “I have an 
earache.” 


Mama looked concerned. “Stay in, 
then,” she said. “But no reading under 
the cooler. Sit on the couch.” 


The earache lasted the rest of the 
summer. It disappeared as soon as 
Bradley and Alex came home from the 
last lesson of the year. Alex was not a 
Class I. Bradley was a Class II. Carma 
won a pen and pencil set in the 
library’s Tom Sawyer contest. She’d 
read more books in three months than 
any other kid in town. 


IV 


“T don’t understand,” she heard her 
mother saying to the doctor. One day 


she was well, reading magazines out 
in the back yard with Rita. They’d 
taken off their shoes and socks and 
were wiggling their toes in the sand 
and giggling about Eddie Fisher and 
James Dean. And the next day she 
was in the hospital with a 
temperature of 104. 


“Pneumonia is hard to understand,” 
the doctor said. His voice echoed and 
he shimmered a little the way the 
desert sand did out the car windows 
when they drove to Las Vegas. Then 
she was on a bed someplace between 
sleep and awareness. People were 
doing things to her body, prodding, 
pulling, patting, always gently. 
Suddenly she was enveloped in ice or 
water and the heat diffused and she 
slept. 


Vv 


She was tired when she staggered out 
of the front seat of Sister Pickering’s 
station wagon at the temple in St. 
George. They'd been on the road since 
five, and the twins, Joan and Jenny, 
had brought pillows and really 
seemed to be sleeping, but Burt and 
Mike were showing off for Katie, and 
even though Carma closed her eyes as 
if she were dozing, she heard their 
teasing voices bubble out of the back 
seat. 


Fourteen years old! I'll bet this is the 
first time you've been baptized for the 
dead,” smiled the lady at the counter 
who gave her a heavy white jumpsuit 
that came down to her elbows and 
knees. “Two of you could fit in there,” 
Mama would have said. Carma 
peered out of her dressing room. Katie 
seemed to fill out her jumpsuit. Joan 
and Jenny had braided each other’s 
hair. Carma folded her arms in front 
of her body, but she felt exposed and 
foolish. 


Someone opened the door and she 
saw the font. She was stunned, silent. 
From behind, Joan nudged her into a 
seat. It wasn’t that the font was so big. 
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She had imagined a rectangular pool, 
like the one she’d been baptized in 
but bigger. But the temple font was a 
high sculptured tub that flattened the 
backs of a circled herd of enormous 
white animals. “Cow!” she breathed. 
“Those are oxen,” Joan whispered 
impatiently. “Sit down.” 


Oxen. Had Sister Pickering explained 
this while her mind was wandering? 
Her mind wandered a lot, especially 
during church—but oxen? A man 
called Katie’s name, and she stepped 
down into a circle of men in white. 
Carma had left her glasses in the 
dressing room. She squinted to see 
better. After Katie was neatly, prettily 
dipped three times, she disappeared 
through the locker room doors. Next 
was Joan. Carma looked over at Sister 
Pickering, who was smiling at the 
man at the podium. Carma sat up, 
very straight, in her chair. 


“You will be baptized for three 
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people,” said the man 
who called her name, 
“two women and a girl 
who died when she 
was about fourteen. 
First, Emily Ann 
Newark.” 


“I baptize you,” said 
the man who held her 
wrist, “in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 
His brown eyes were 
the last things she 
remembered before she 
went under. 
Immediately she felt 
the terror. She thrashed 
upwards. “Her foot 
came out,” said the 
man at the podium. “I 
baptize you,” said the 
| man with the brown 

“y eyes, and this time she 
clenched shut her eyes 
and her hands. 


“That was okay, but 
close,” said the man at the podium. 
“Take her down deeper next time. 
Young lady, try to relax.” 


She nodded, but each time the water 
rushed over her, she stiffened. Then it 
was finished. Her arms again clutched 
in front of her, she found the dressing 
room. She dropped the soggy jump- 
suit on the floor and rubbed herself 
with the towel. She couldn’t get her 
face dry. Why, I’m crying, she 
thought, surprised. She looked for her 
underwear and realized suddenly that 
she hadn’t brought a dry bra or 
underpants. She dressed without 
them, feeling oddly naked under her 
dress, then sat on the bench, very still, 
mewing softly as she exhaled. 
Someone knocked. She made herself 
take long breaths, blotted her face 
again, and opened the door. 


“Are you all right?” Sister Pickering 
said. 


“T got water in my eyes,” said Carma. 
Sister Pickering motioned her into a 
room with a small table and a heavy, 
white-haired man. He nodded toward 
the chair in the center of the room and 
looked at the paper on the table. 
Carma swallowed and sat. Her clothes 
felt rough against her body. Closing 
her eyes, she held onto the chair arms. 
There was heavy pressure on her 
head, but no tremor. She heard what 
was Said, each of the three brief 
confirmations, but his voice seemed to 
come through gallons of water, 
muffled and dim. 


Vi. 


The river roared and Phil and Nick 
roared back. Carma clutched the side 
of the dinghy and shuddered. Nick’s 
girlfriend Bev was sprawled on the 
other side, looking as if she weren't 
even hanging on. Phil was at the oars, 
and Nick was in front. They were all 
wearing dirty orange life jackets over 
their swim suits. Nick and Bev were 
drinking beer. Nick slapped his bottle 
into a sling in the bow during the 
rapids. 


“Pretty soon we come to Butter- 
churn,” Phil said. He was all teeth and 
tan. She tried to remember how ex- 
cited she had been Tuesday in 
Geometry when he had asked her, 
“Would you like to come on my 
brother's boat Saturday?” He was the 
only really exciting boy who'd ever 
asked her out. She’d only started 
dating last fall, and the boys who took 
her places, church boys, were not the 
ones she dreamed of. She’d been 
dreaming for years. 


Phil rowed with firm, deft strokes. 
Carma had allowed herself to dream a 
bit about Saturday before Saturday 
actually arrived. She pictured them 
drifting lazily upon the lake, talking, 
laughing, getting brown. She'd 
shaved her legs carefully and 
borrowed Rita’s straw hat. She’d 
brought her dark glasses, her baby oil, 
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four tunafish sandwiches, and a sack 
of grapes. The lazy drifting she had 
imagined was limited to the calm 
spots between the rapids. “We're 
getting in the river after the big 
rocks,” Phil had said. “These are just 
baby ones.” But the baby ones took 
her breath away so she couldn’t even 
scream. 


Butterchurn was suddenly upon 
them. They tossed, fell, scraped the 
rocks on her right, and sped though 
the foam. Bev laughed, and Nick 
bailed with a plastic bucket. “Wet 
enough?” Phil shouted. 


“Ym soaked,” Carma shouted back. 


And then it was still. Phil rested his 
arm over both oars and took his hat 
off with his right. Bev reached into the 
cooler, pulled out a Seven-Up, and 
handed it to him. Nick put the bailing 
bucket back under the plank and 
looked over at her. “Are you having 
fun, Carma?” he asked. He narrowed 
his eyes and looked suspicious. 


“Ym pretty scared,” she admitted. 
“Of what?” 
“l’m not much of a swimmer.” 


“You're wearing a life jacket,” Nick 
pointed out. “You get in the water, 
you'll pop right up.” 

“What if I get trapped under the 
boat?” 

“TIL find you,” Phil said quickly. He 
drained the can in three gulps and 
took up the oars again. 


She turned to him. “What if you hit 
your head on a stone and are 
unconscious?” 


Bev laughed. “One of us will get you. 
It would take more than a stone to 
knock out these guys.” She offered 
Carma a root beer. 


Carma hesitated. “How long before 
the next rapids?” 


“Soon. Anyway,” Nick said, fanning 
himself with his cap, “we're all scared, 
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you know.” 
“You are?” 


“But we like being scared. Don’t you 
like roller coasters?” 


“Well, yes,” Carma said. 
“And scary movies?” Phil asked. 


He would probably never ask her 
anywhere again, but she told him. 
“Not much.” 


“You know what you are doing 
wrong?” Nick said. 


“What?” 


“You don’t yell. You need to yell. 
Here. Yell right now. Practice.” 


She felt silly. “Aaaaoooo,” she said a 
bit more loudly than her usual 
speaking voice. 


“Aw, come on,” Nick said. “A real 
scream.” 


“Think of it this way,” Bev said. “It’s 
like life.” 


“What is?” 


“The river. We appreciate the calm 
spots more because of the rough 
spots.” 


“Naw, you've got it backwards,” Phil 
said. “We appreciate the rough spots 
more because of the calm.” He 
laughed, all teeth again. “I like both. | 
love both.” He looked over his 
shoulder and tightened his grip on the 
oars. Hang on,” he said. “Tumbler 
coming up.” 


Carma hung on. She bit her lower lip 
hard and tasted blood. They were 
streaking through the foam. Then the 
jolt thrust her up and she felt her 
hand loosening from the side and the 
next thing she remembered was the 
water rushing over her. She didn’t 
have time to flail her way to the 
surface. She was floating, held up by 
the life jacket, and Phil was holding 
out an oar and he and Nick were 
pulling her in, then reaching for her. 
Then she was in the boat. Bev leaned 


over and patted her and cooed, “You 
went swimming, Carma.” Phil’s eyes 
looked worried, but he said, “Now 
you ve been baptized and saved. You 
don’t have to worry anymore.” 


She shivered for a few minutes, then 
relaxed. They all took their places. Bev 
smeared a little zinc oxide on Nick’s 
nose. Phil started rowing again, 
slowly, moving the boat into the calm 
place between rapids. The water had 
been icy, but the boat and the sun 
were hot. Carma trailed her hand in 
the water and smiled at Phil. “What's 
the next one called?” she asked. 


The evening Rita’s father took them to 
dinner at the Golden Nugget, Carma 
learned how to swim. She learned 
without even touching the water. 
They had eaten chicken in a fancy 
almond sauce and the waiter had 
brought them a little lavendar cake 
with sixteen candles for Rita to blow 
out, and afterwards they strolled by 
the pool, the three of them, and 
Carma was dazzled by the soft blue 
light under the water. In the pool 
were two women, and they stroked 
lazily, easily, one on her back, the 
other on her side. 


What Carma wanted to do was slide 
out of the polka-dotted, dropped 
waist dress Mama had made for her 
for Easter and slip into the pool. She 
wanted to stretch out in the water and 
raise her right arm and bring it back 
high over her head and pull smoothly 
down. She understood immediately 
she had been doing everything wrong. 
She had been fighting the water 
instead of parting it with clean long 
strokes. 


But now she knew. Tonight she would 
glide through her dreams like a 
dolphin. Tomorrow she would swim 
like a seal. 


Karen Rosenbaum 
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Where Nothing Is Long Ago 


Memories of a Mormon Childhood 
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With 4 Foreword by 


Susan Elizabeth Howe 


Virginia Sorensen’s classic Where 
Nothing Is Long Ago: Memories of a 
Mormon Childhood, first published by 
Harcourt, Brace in 1963, has been 
reprinted recently (1998) by Signature 
Books along with another one of her well- 
known works, The Evening and the 
Morning. We are grateful to Signature 
for making the works of this icon of 
Mormon literature available once again 
and look forward to the publication of 
others of Sorensen’s works. 


I typically avoid Mormon fiction, but 
the subtitle Memories of a Mormon 
Childhood intrigued me. Perhaps I 
hoped that something seemingly 
based on real life events would not 
contain the clichés and happy endings 
that I fear when I think of the many 
Mormon stories that I have heard. 
Therefore, I was surprised to find 
Virginia Sorensen’s stories to be a rare 
and refreshing look at Mormon life in 
Utah, namely because they were set in 
the 1920s. Because I am not a Church 
history enthusiast, I rarely read any- 
thing by or about Mormons in earlier 
years. Yet one of the most endearing 
features of this collection, I found, was 
the sense of vicarious nostalgia I got 
for those early years in the Church 
before everything as we now know it 
was taken for granted. I also 
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TASTING THE PAST 


appreciated Sorensen’s ability to 
successfully and subtly incorporate 
intriguing issues and events into 
otherwise uncontroversial topics, told 
with the naiveté and enthusiasm of a 
young child. 


First published in 1963, Where Nothing 
Is Long Ago is a collection of ten 
stories based on actual people and 
events from Sorensen’s childhood in 
Utah. There appears to have been 
some debate over whether these 
stories are personal essays or fictional 
stories. In the book’s foreward, Susan 
Howe describes how Eugene England, 
during a 1988 BYU symposium, 
referred to Sorensen as the “founding 
foremother” of Mormon personal 
essayists. Sorensen subsequently 
expressed offense at England’s 
remark, feeling that “his claim 
wrenched her work out if its authentic 
genre” (foreword, p. xi). Howe 
details the many characters, events, 
and places from the stories that were 
factually based, and the stories them- 
selves are so natural and simple in 
plot that it is easy to assume they are 
true. A searching reader cannot tell 
where fact ends and fiction begins. 


As I read the stories, I found myself 
siding with England. Believing that | 
was reading about Sorensen’s actual 
experiences and feelings caused me to 
become more intimately interested 
and involved in her stories. As 
England fittingly states: “It seems to 
make a difference in our ethical 
response if we believe that at least a 
major part of the experience was 
really real—that it indeed happened 
in real time and space to people like 
us” (foreword, p. x). 


Even though Sorensen eventually 
stopped attending church, she viewed 
her Mormon upbringing as essential 
and inseparable from her childhood 


recollections. I appreciated the fact 
that she did not choose to be overtly 
critical of the Church within her 
stories; too often I find that an 
author’s cynicism obscures any other 
purpose or virtue in her writing. For 
example, in “The Ghost,” Sorensen 
tells of a “Negro” with a beautiful 
singing voice who suddenly appears 
in their congregation. Sorensen, in 
child-like innocence, smiles and talks 
to him, much to the chagrin of her 
best friend Carol, the bishop’s 
daughter. As Sorensen questions 
Carol about the new man, Sorensen 
exclaims, “Maybe he wants to come to 
Utah and join the Church and get to 
be ‘white and delightsome!’” Carol, 
who apparently considers herself 
more wise and informed, immediately 
and simply corrects her friend by 
stating, “That's not for niggers. . . . 
That's just for Indians” (p. 20). I 
naturally shuddered at such 
dialogue — both at the equating of 
“white” with “delightsome” and at 
the blatant ignorance in Carol’s 
response. As the black man’s stay in 
the ward was extended, and I read of 
unfriendly stares and parents who 
forbade their children from hiking 
near the man’s camp, I could not help 
but wonder how different from this 
situation we are in this “enlightened” 
year of 2000. Perhaps the stares are 
subtler and the inquiries more 
discreet, but are blacks any more 
welcome or integrated in our 
homogeneous congregations? 


Though most of her subjects are 
hardly controversial or unusual — 
family stories and traditions, secrets 
shared with a best friend, memories of 
a first pet and first crush —Sorensen 
succeeds in keeping her stories inter- 
esting with clever titles and intriguing 
flashbacks and anecdotes. She often 
clothes a controversial subject or 
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family scandal in a more traditional 
story or maintains a lighthearted tone 
so as not to disrupt the flow of the 
narration. “The Apostate” is not, as I 
expected, about the town Jack 
Mormon shunned by the community 
and forever referred to by parents 
cautioning their children not to 
become wayward. Instead, it is about 
Sorensen’s own free-thinking grand- 
mother, who sends oranges and 
pomegranates from California and 
reads the Bible for poetry. When 
Sorensen’s family receives a letter 
from this grandmother, who at one 
point describes herself as “a wicked 
old apostate,” Sorensen is horrified 
and prays desperately that her grand- 
mother might one day “see the light.” 
As Sorensen writes of her grand- 
mother’s opinions of women’s 
oppression under polygamy and the 
priesthood, I wondered how many of 
these views Sorensen grew to share. 


Whether she had the same opinions or 
not, Sorensen skillfully mastered the 
task of writing about this older 
woman through both the eyes of a 
concerned child as well as those of an 
admiring adult. The grandmother is 
portrayed as a woman of integrity and 
intellect whose departure from the 
Church did not hinder her quest to be 
a good Christian. One of the most 
striking interchanges in the book 
occurs when Sorensen’s mother asks 
her grandmother, who is on her death 
bed, why she continues to wear her 
temple garments when she has ceased 
to “believe in all that.” As the grand- 
mother struggles to find the strength 
within her frail body, she proclaims, 
“T made a promise, that’s why. And 
when I make a promise, I keep it!” 


In “The Other Lady,” Sorensen 
recounts the scandal of her grand- 
father’s second wife — formerly his 
mistress — within a tale of going into 
town to buy a new hat. Upon discov- 
ering that she owned a hat shop, 
young Sorensen’s mother takes her 
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two daughters into town under the 
pretence of buying new hats. Sorensen 
finds a hat she feels she must own, 
and the interplay is humorous as the 
mother desperately tries to leave 
while her daughter interacts 
unabashedly with the new wife. Yet 
amidst the stir caused by the hat, the 
reader is made aware of the great pain 
this scandal caused the family. The 
next time the girls see their grand- 
father is the last; their parents make it 
clear that he is no longer welcome at 
their house. This story is a good 
example of Sorensen’s ability to write 
from a child’s point of view while 
including the nuances and crucial 
information that convey the full 
meaning of the event to her readers. 


Whether Virginia Sorensen stories are 
personal essays or fiction, her collec- 
tion of stories was artfully written, in 
a way that draws her readers into life 
in Utah in the early 1900s. Though I 
believe this collection would be most 
interesting to Mormon readers, I think 
there is a quality to her writing that 
would attract non-Mormons as well. 
Sorensen herself said in 1980, “When I 
went away [from Utah], I found 
[Mormonism] was the thing about me 
that interested people most. And I 
have found that all through the years” 
(foreword, p. vill). 


In addition to Where Nothing is Long 
Ago, Sorensen published a total of 
seven children’s novels, one of which 
won the coveted Newbery Medal, and 
eight adult novels. After finishing her 
collection, I find myself more willing 
to read Mormon fiction than I have 
been in the past. 


Originally from the San Francisco Bay 
Area, Heidi Hulse Mickelsen earned a 
master’s in educational policy from 
Stanford so that she can someday work on 
improving public education. Heidi 
currently lives in the Boston area, where 
she teaches middle school math and awaits 
the arrival of her first child in the spring. 


MILLENNIAL LIGHT 
For the Eve of 2000— Midnight 1999 


5-4-3-2-1 |! 


Light, light, millennial light, 
Travel the night, millennial light. 


A world in your chorus, 
Light us as one, 

Flare in the night, 

Sing in the sun, 


Millennial light 
Drum in the sun, 
Light us as one. 


Joyous, fearless, 
Light us as one. 


Travel the night, 
Millennial light. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
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[ goodness gracious 


TEETERING ON THE BRINK: MUSINGS ON THE FUTURE 


We're well into the first year of the 
new millennium, and some things 
have surprised me. I am surprised 
that black-rimmed glasses are making 
a comeback. Who would have thought 
that the four-eyed dweebs of yester- 
year would now look chic? I am also 
surprised at my 13-year-old son’s 
ability to maintain four or more 
separate simultaneous conversations 
on instant messaging. I can barely 
keep one conversation going face to 
face. It reminds me of old letters I 
have from 1903 when cars were start- 
ing to come to rural Illinois. “They’re 
such nuisances — scaring the horses 
and causing accidents. I’m not for 
them, I can tell you that!” wrote one 
town’s matriarch. 


I am moderately techno-friendly, but I 
must draw the line somewhere. Some 
years back friends told me that soon 
whole books would be available 
online and that is how we will read 
everything. What a dreadful thought! 
Where’s the heft? Where’s the smell of 
the pages? What about cuddling up 
with a good book on a comfy couch 
by a fire with my dog at my feet and a 
quilt tossed over me? Can’t cuddle up 
with a monitor! 


Yes, I can moan and sigh for the 
“good old days” —those “lazy, hazy, 
crazy days” of low tech—with the 
best of them. But I notice that I get 
edgy if my network dial-up service 
takes more than one attempt to 
connect. And heaven forbid that my 
microwave should ever break down! I 
have grown accustomed to high speed 
communication, high speed food, and 
high speed satisfaction. 


Iam obviously conflicted about 


technology. How do my conflicted 
feelings about technology affect my 
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feelings about Exponent II? Should it 
become high tech? Stay fairly low 
tech? Well, duh, I think it should be 
both. 


I would love to have a website where | 
could read fascinating, thoughtful 
articles, poetry, and discussions by 
fascinating, thoughtful Mormon 
women. I would love to have an inter- 
active site for us to visit and 
participate in with essays changing 
daily or, at the longest, weekly. We 
could have little icons to click on. 
What would they be? A tree of know- 
ledge? A bunch of glass grapes? Think 
of the possibilities! 


However, the practical me—the one 
who has seen how such things are 
produced —says (already exhausted), 
“Think of the effort!” I can’t think of 
many fascinating, thoughtful Mormon 
women who aren't already pouring 
most of their time into families, 
callings, jobs, school. When Exponent 
II began, our founding mothers lived 
busy, hectic, fast-paced lives, too. I 
feel to sing “blessed, honored 
pioneers!” when I see any of them. 
They demonstrated phenomenal dedi- 
cation and commitment to producing 
the paper in those days when using a 
self-correcting Selectric was the height 
of high tech. We’ve come a long way 
since those days. The pace of our lives 
is non-stop and, in some ways, toxic 
because of it. Few, I think, would be 
willing or able to make the requisite 
trade-offs to produce a satisfying 
online option for no pay when there 
are so many other demands on time 
and so many other online offerings. 


What would maintain the zest and 
Zen of Exponent but without the 
mania of a fast turn-around website? 
We have a website now 


(hhtp:/ /sites.netscape.net/expo- 
nent2), and it is a pleasant sampling 
and introduction to the paper. Should 
it, can it, be more? Would enough 
people visit it to make it useful? 
Would we have staff committed to 
updating and maintaining it ina 
timely fashion? As far as content goes, 
perhaps these options might work: 
surveys, announcements, links to 
other articles of interest, networking 
for job opportunities, an advice 
olumn-—hey, maybe even recipes! 
Let’s bring back the Frugal Housewife 
and lift a dixie cup to Claudia 
Bushman! And while we're at it, 
maybe we could sell stuff — T-shirts 
and canvas bags for starters. How 
about a clearing house subsection for 
Exponent artists who want to sell their 
art? The advantage of this kind of site 
would be that the materials wouldn’t 
have to change often, so whoever 
maintained the site wouldn’t get over- 
burdened. And who would that good 
soul be? 


You may have noticed I did not 
include in these suggested contents 
the staples of Exponent II —our essays, 
opinion pieces, or even Sisters Speak. 
I didn’t even include poetry. I could 
be nudged all sorts of ways on this 
topic, but this is where the low tech 
side of me wants a voice. For these 
areas I want to maintain our “hands- 
on” format. I want to curl up by the 
fire with my paper and read, savor, 
imagine, cry, and laugh with my 
Exponent II sisters. On a quarterly 
basis, | want to savor lines of poetry 
(we need more!) and linger over 
heartfelt passages and celebrate the 
winners of essay contests. I want to 
read essays from and about women of 
a variety of ages and life experience. 
I'm happy to read a little early mom 
angst, a smattering of menopausal 
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READER’S SURVEY 


2. Circle your age range: 15-25, 
25-35, 35-45, 45-55, 55-65, 65+ 


Over the past several years, 
subscriptions and submissions to 
Exponent II have fallen significantly 
enough for the Exponent II board to 
want to examine the reason(s) why. 
We have had several board meetings 
discussing the possible reasons. We 
have some ideas, but we feel that we 
need to know what our current readers 
think as well as those who are no 
longer subscribing. We are including 
the following reader’s survey in this 
issue of Exponent II. We ask that you 
help us understand your preferences 
so that we can work to publish a paper 
that meets your interests. We will also 
be conducting a telephone survey with 
some former subscribers to find out 
why they no longer subscribe. Feel free 
to photocopy this survey, or if you feel 


7. What topics or issues would you 
like to see addressed in the paper? 


3. Are you Mormon? Do you 
consider yourself to be active in 
the Church? 


8. Do many of your friends 
subscribe? Why or why not? 


4. Does the magazine fit your 
lifestyle and expectations? Are the 
articles and essays relevant to your 
life? 


9. Do you lend your newspaper to 
others or recommend to others that 
they subscribe? Has anyone 
subscribed based on your recom- 
mendation/introduction? 


5. What aspects of the paper do 
you enjoy the most? the least? 


that you want to answer these 
questions in more depth, please use 
another piece of paper, or consider 
addressing the Sisters Speak question 


(p. 19), or engaging in a discussion on 


our website. 


1. How long have you subscribed 
to Exponent II? 


goodness gracious, cont. 


moanings, some crone wisdom, and a 
hearty smorgasbord of articles that 
don’t focus too strongly on one 
particular age bracket, marital status, 
or era of parenting. 


The quarterly format we’ve enjoyed 
for all these years is demanding to 
produce. It requires dedication and 
commitment from a team of people. 
There are two teams, actually: One 
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6. In what ways could the paper be 
more interesting to you? What 
changes would you make to the 
paper? Would you be interested in 
an electronic format? 


team is the production team. The 
other team is the readers — dispersed 
and diverse as they/we are. 


Or are we diverse? Are we by and 
large under 30? Over 50? Nipped at 
the ankles by pre-schoolers, childless 
career women, single, married? 


Statistically, anyway, how do we 
define our affiliation to the LDS 
Church these days? Where do we 
live? Do we hide Exponent II when the 
visiting teachers come? Or do we use 


10. Have you considered writing 
for the paper? Can we call and ask 
you for a contribution? 


Please send your responses by e-mail 
(ExponentlI@aol.com) or to Exponent 
II, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 


messages from Exponent II to bolster 
the visiting teaching message when 
we go out? Are we computer 
comfortable or computer phobic? Who 
are we and do we want? 


For myself, I want a little cyber cake, 
but I want to feast on Exponent II! 
How about you? 


Feel free to send Linda Hoffman Kimball 


your comments on her column “goodness 
gracious” at LHKimball@pobox.com. 
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Millennial Retreat 


This summer’s retreat will be held July 7-9 at Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire. Our keynote speaker will be Aileen Clyde, formerly of the 
Relief Society General Presidency. To register, call Cheryl Howard at 
(781) 646-6469, write her at 19 Acton Street, Arlington, MA 02476, or 
e-mail her at cdhbos@massed.net. 


Come and paddle your own canoe 
(with help from your friends at Exponent II)! 


Give the gift of Exponent Il fo yourself . 


Please send a subscription to: 
Name of gift recipient 
Adaress Address 


City State Zip City 


This subscription ts for: 


One year SiS 
Two years $30 


Check here if this is a change of address: 


Please circle one: 


New subscription 


Keep in Touch 


Please remember that to help keep 
subscription rates low, we mail 
Exponent II at the non-profit bulk rate. 
This means that the post office will 
not forward Exponent II after you 
have moved. Please notify us of any 
address changes in a timely manner. 


Exponent Website 


Visit our new website address: 
http;//sites.netscape.net/exponent2 
Sign our guest book and let us 
know what you'd like to see on the 
website. 


Or write or send articles, poetry, or 
scanned art to us at 
ExponentII@aol.com. 


ora friend 


Your name (if different from previous) 


State Zip 


Renewal Gift 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: Exponent Il, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 02476-0002 
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